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Letter I. 

• Dear and Respected John^ — ^Although I deeply sympathise 

with your natural vexation at the troubled state of your Town 
j^ Household in Downing Street, and although, at other times, I 

might have much to say upon the disorders of that establish- 
ment, — ^yet at this moment your rural affairs appear to me in 
a condition so bad and unpromising, as to claim all the atten- 
tion which you can spare from your just quarrel with the Pope, 
and your hospitalities to the strangers you have invited to your 
Barmecide^s feast on the banks of the Serpentine. 
^ I bear no ill-will, my dear John, to your present servants ; 

they are horrible plagues to you, it is true, — but servants always 
are. I believe many of them to be extremely intelligent, — I 
am sure that they are as honest as day. All they want is a 
comfortable situation — wages no object. And that, somehow 
y^ or other, the situation is not comfortable, seems perfectly clear ; 

\; for though they \e expressed themselves ready to go, — yet when 
1^ it comes to the point, nobody else appcirs anxious to step into 

«s their shoes. It used not to be so, my dear John; I remember the 

't time when you could not discharge a servant from Downing 

-^ Street, but what his face was as long as my arm, and you had 

^ plenty to choose from, amongst applicants who were thoroughly 

up to their business. 
-i For this domestic dilemma of yours, so wounding to your 

w^ . / : S-f /> "• ■ B 

N^J ' I'll} 
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pride and destructive to your peace, no doubt there are many 
causes; but I suspect that the one most serious is this — 
you have allowed your town servants to regulate all your 
country affairs, and they know just as much about them as — 
common sense might have told you ! They have thus got the 
poor land, on which, sooner or later, you are doomed to fall 
back for the expenses of housekeeping, into such a deuce of a 
mess, that I don^t wonder they are willing to shift to others 
the task of hearing the complaint, and contriving the remedy ; 
while those who might otherwise be disposed to succeed, have 
the wit to perceive that it will be no easy matter to undo 
what is done, or restore what is — ^undone. For, unhappily, in 
the dispute so inevitably created between your town and 
country establishments, the neighbours of each have been 
called in to take part in the quarrel ; and the question is, how 
to give content to the one side, without making the servants^ 
hall too hot to contain the other. 

This I believe to be the true state of things. And this, my 
dear John, it behoves you to consider with that freedom from 
prejudice and passion which should characterise the head of a 
family when its peace is disturbed by dissensions. 

There drop we the metaphor, and enlarge the scope of our 
views. 

That the existing Government cannot last as it is now 
composed, all men seem to admit. Its reiustalment to office 
has not been resuscitation. 

'* llesoltitio usque ad materiam primam, . . . nota forma cadaveris " — 

Restoration to its elementary materials has been but the new 
form of a carcase. We may galvanise the lifeless muscles, — 
we may give to the worn-out frame the grimace and convulsion 
of simulated vitality ; but the animal spark has fled. We feel 
that the body is only kept above ground for the purpose of 
philosophical experiment, and are quite indifferent to the 
shocks it receives or the gashes inflicted on it, because we 
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say to ourselves^ ^' It is a dead thing practised npoB for a short 
time for the sake of the Kving/' 

Whether this Government, by some gentle metempsychosis, 
shall pass into another much resembling itself, — or whether the 
party it embraces shall rise into vigour and power as an antago« 
nistical principle to some Government by which my Lord Stanley 
may boldly replace it, — is a speculation that I leave to the hopes 
and the fears of others^ I shun in these letters all mere party 
questions. I stand alone from all party. I will not attack the 
Minister. I will not panegyrise the rival. I leave to those whose 
support, as the representatives of manufacturing and urban 
populations, Lord John £.ussell unhesitatingly preferred to 
all terms with the agricultural constituencies,— the grateful task 
to extenuate his merits, and enforce his offences. To me his 
name is identified with the mepaory of imperishable services ; 
and I feel too much regret to differ from him, not to be 
reluctant to blame. If in him could yet be supplied what 
appears to me the main want of the time, there is no man I 
should be so proud — what ? — to follow as a Leader ? No. To 
support as a Conciliator. What the time now demands is not 
the Leader ; it is the Conciliator. Wherever I turn, I dread 
the chance of a chief who is to represent all the passions 
of class or the selfishness of interests, — wherever I turn I see 
cause to desire that the Coming Man may covet not the bays 
of the conqueror, but the oak wreath of the citizen. 

Is it not so, my dear John ? — ^pause and reflect ! Carry your 
eye from these figures in the front ; examine the vast background 
that lies beyond. Is it simple strife between two parties, in which 
each requires the strong hand and fierce heart of the captain, that 
meets your survey, and solicits your preference? — No, every 
where you behold divisions between classes; — jealousies, and 
feuds between national interests; and victory, pushed too 
far by the one against the other, will be a victory achieved 
over the country itself by its own sons, far worse than 
the fears of Lord EUesmere could ever anticipate from the 
fleets and hosts of the foreigner. Penetrate the smoky atmo- 
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sphere through which rise the tall chimneys of countless factories; 
examine the heart of those mighty towns, in which all theories 
that affect the interests of labour are discussed with the 
passions which numbers speed and inflame ; where the spirit 
of an eternal election agitates the mass of the everlasting crowd, 
— say, if there be not yet reserved for the Coming Man the 
consideration of social questions which no Factory Bill has yet 
settled ; which no Repeal of the Corn Laws, after its first novelty 
is worn away, can lull into rest; and tell me whether it be better 
for the solution of these that the Man shall come as the leader 
or the conciliator? What are become of our sanitary regulations? 
Where are the reforms in the law ? Doomed to " lie in cold 
obstruction, and to rot,^^ till statesmen have time to conciliate ; 
and till we can look to the forum and not find it a battle-field. 
What have we done to regain the affections and arrest the ruin 
of our West Indian colonies? What is the nature of the 
emigration now pouring into Australia and America ? Friendly 
to the mother country, or carrying thence all the bitterness 
engendered by that scorn of complaints which has compelled 
expatriation ? If our colonies are to be our foes or our friends, 
our weakness or strength, — all depends on whether the Coming 
Man shall be the leader of a party or the conciliator of dis- 
contents that may dissolve an empire. 

Look to the state of the Church, with a schism that threatens 
far more peril to its future integrity and well-being, than the 
petty questions of surplice and gown, which inflame congrega- 
tions, and trouble the peace of bishops. So much of learning, 
of earnestness, of zeal, rising with each generation of church- 
men, that leaves the college for the pulpit, against the popular 
feeling, clashing with it, warring on it, and remaining within 
the camp, under its separate banner of mutiny, or deserting to 
the Roman Gonfalon, with all the arms of controversy it had 
found in the very arsenal which Oxford had established against 
the foe. " Atque, atque accedet muros Romana juventus,^^ 
Woe to the Church, and woe to the peace of our religious 
community, if we are to have our statesmen of the laity appear 



as leaders for or against these spiritual factions of the Bianchi 
and Neri^ in a war of which texts and citations are th^ 
ostensible weapons! A Minister who has the confidence^ 
not only of the Church, but of the main body of Protestant 
belief, might possibly be able to conciliate— if not, time and 
common sense will ultimately settle— these disputes, as they have 
hitherto settled all disputes among the clergy, where they are not 
whirled away and mixed up with the party passions of politicians. 
Behold the vast question of Popular Education, checked in the 
Legislature by the rival jealousies of Church and Dissenter, but 
daily and hourly, without-side the walls of Parliament, occupy- 
ing the thoughts of intelligent men, who see not only, in the 
want of education, an element of crime and misery, but who 
see in education itself, unless it be taken up in a noble and 
fitting spirit, evils as great as can befall society, if intellectual 
cultivation^ (limited to the extent that it must be when you deal 
with large masses whose destined employment is manual labour,) 
is to be held a thing wholly different and apart from moral 
instruction and Religious discipline. Who, regarding popular 
education in its comprehensive application to states^— who, 
knowing the statistical fact, that whereas with us the larger 
proportion of criminals can neither read nor write, in France 
the larger proportion of the worse sort of criminals possesses 
even more than that elementary instruction ;* — ^who does not 
hope that some statesman may arise, with the happy art to 

* By the elaborate tables of M. Guerry, it would seem not only that this 
applies to individual cases, but that in those d^partemena of France in which the 
average of education is highest, it is found, almost in'variably, that crimes, 
against both life aAd property, are the most relatively numerous ; and crimes 
against life especially, rarest in some districts, such as Limousin and Brittany, 
where the people are most ignorant. Beaumont and Tocqueville, in their works 
on Crime in America, have also rather startled us with the remark, that " they 
cannot attribute the diminution of crime in! the northern states to instruction, 
because in Connecticut, where there is more instruction than in New York, crime 
increases with terrible rapidity." It is obviously needless to say that such facts 
prove nothing against popular instruction; but they do prove that popular 
instruction alone does not suffice for the ends required from it ; — that it cannot 
be safely dissociated from direct moral and religious cultivation. 
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tfonciliate Chttrcli and Dissent^ and to ensfire to the rising 
generation those early lessons which not only quicken the 
thought^ but guide the conduct ? 

Carry your gaze across the Channel — -look at Ireland. Long 
distracted from the true objects of civilisation by the genius 
of on^ leader,-— Heaven preserve her from another ! Consider 
there the diflferences affecting the very core of society, which 
hitherto you have so vainly struggled to adjust. Recall the late 
famine there — contemplate the vast diminution in the produce of 
the soil^ which your laws, intended to prevent the recurrence of 
such famine, have already effected ; while Ireland, at least, has 
no foreign commerce that can be supposed to recruit the 
capital that is lost to the land. Recall, too, the toil it has cost 
to the wisest to harmonise religious distinctions with due regard 
to the conscience of both, between Protestant Britain and Roman 
Catholic Ireland,-^then see this new brand which the Pope and 
his Cardinal have flung amongst the smouldering fires of recent 
rebellion, suppositos cineri doloso : — and who does not sigh 
'^May the Coming Man be the Peace-maker!^^ 

Conciliation !-^this is in all times, and all lands, the master- 
art of the administrator. As the vehement advocate once 
raised to the bench becomes the impartial judge, so he who in 
opposition is the leader, in office should become the arbiter. 
And that authority has ever been the firmest which reconciles 
the differences of each with the order and progress of all. 
Difficult task, and rarely undertaken ! — but wisdom is difficult, 
and firm administrations are rare. 

So far, my dear John, methinks 1 have your approval ; — nay, 
had I the Voice of the orator, here perhaps I might be flattered 
by your cheers. There remains yet a class and an interest, 
towards the propitiation of which there is more doubt of a fair 
hearing. Nevertheless, I deliberately approach that subject ; for 
I honestly think that here the conciliator is the most immediately 
needed, — I speak of the class which cultivate the land we live in ; 
1 speak of the interest which comprises a vast mass of the real 
property of the country, — an interest which supports the bulk 



of our poor; whicli mahattains the clergj and defrafs the costs 
that uphold civilisation in rural districts ; which^ whether it be 
or be not disproportionately taxed^ does at all events contribute 
towards the state to so large an amount^ that it cannot be 
materially injured, nor depressed, by any change in the law, 
without affecting the very capital upon which depend the income 
of the fund-holder and the solvency of the nation. 

Now, O dear and respected John, when we survey thia 
important tribe of your family-^pretty well united in the com* 
plaints of distress^ and in the assertion of its cause — do you 
think we may say that this is precisely the class in the 
kingdom to which we can safely refuse attention, and which 
we will thrust out of the pale of all paternal and beneficent 
legislation ? 

But here, Audire magnos jam tAdeor duces ! — it seems to me 
that I hear a loud and derisive outcry. "Pooh! — Stop your 
ears, John ! This gentleman, who is in reality a vampire, 
wants to open the question of the Corn Law. Don't listen to 
him ; that question is settled. The law is passed — once passed 
it cannot be repealed. As well talk of repealing the Reform 
Bill ! '' 

You scratch your head, John; you look puzzled; but still you 
listen to me : for a moment's reflection tells you that there is 
all the difference in the world between a question of consti- 
tutional change^ and a question of political economy or fiscal 
arrangement. It is rare, indeed, that a law which serves to 
popularise a Constitution, or advance democracy, is repealed. 
But even that has been done iu times the most agitated, where 
the public expediency seemed to require it. You yourself, 
John, once advanced into a republic, and drew back into 
monarchy as fast as you could. Again, you once transacted 
your affairs through a triennial parliament, yet you very soon 
made a retrograde movement, and ^re still compelled to grant a 
seven years' lease to the .occupiers of St. Stephen's, notwith- 
standing all the arguments of the National Reform League 
to prove that lease a great deal too long for your interests as 
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landlord. You hate only to look to the Foreign News in the 
7^me$ to see that it was but as the day before yesterday, com- 
pared with yotir long life, when universal suffrage was pro- 
claimed in France ; and but as yesterday that a law has been 
passed which shakes off a weighty per-centage from the suffrage 
so recently created. And the whole history of Europe for 
the last few years does little more than chronicle the sudden 
enactment and as sudden repeal of charters and constitutions 
which wise-heads declared to be the irrevocable advance of 
entire populations. You know, therefore, that even a political 
step backward has been taken, sometimes because of the brute 
force of a despot — but sometimes, also, as the voluntary choice 
of a nation. The Sed revocare gradura applies to progress, not 
towards the region where we all wish to go, but to its dismal 
antipodes. It i^ only the first step to the infernal regions 
which Virgil so emphatically implies that mortal man can never 
recall. — JM meliora I But^ bless your heart, my dear John, as to 
changes and re-changes in commercial regulations, in duties and 
non-duties upon produce, raw and manufactured, — what man 
in his senses, or with no more knowledge of history than he 
could pick up at a grammar-school, ever dreamed that laws 
affecting them were not, by their very nature, experiments, and 
the most liable of all laws to revision or repeal ? ' Ay — but corn 
—the staple of food-— the big loaf? ^ The very thing, my dear 
John, of all others, that your experience tells you has been 
most subject to the mutability inherent to affairs mundane and 
mortal. 

What, did we never try this experiment before? Why, through- 
out all the dark ages, the importation of foreign corn was substan- 
tially free. For about five hundred years that experiment was 
tried ; and much good it did to commerce and manufactures, — 
much good it did to the condition of the people ; and well it pre- 
vented fluctuations, scarcity, and famine ! Free importation of 
corn! The duration of that experiment extends through the 
history of our barbarism. From th^ dawn of civilisation dates the 
tfecord of Protection ; it commenced under the dynasty of the 



House of York^ in which commerce was first especially honoured 
and upheld^ — in which^ under a king who himself was a mer- 
chant^* began the sagacious favour to the trading middle class^ 
as a counterpoise to armed aristocracy^ that^ under the more tran- 
quil intellect of Henry the Seventh, created the civil powers 
ruling modem dominions ; and that Protection, thus first ad- 
mitted in theory, but long defeated in practice, can hardly 
be said to have been vitally and resolutely incorporated in our 
national system, till the very era that confirmed our constitu- 
tional freedom^ and saw the rise of Great Britain to the rank 
it now holds amongst nations^ — the reign of William the 
Third. 

Well ; this Protection, first vigorously enforced at the Revolu- 
tion of 1688>t lasted for the best part of a century; " and under 
it/^ says the commercial historian, '^ the commerce and manu- 
factures of the country were extended to an unprecedented 
degree/' The country wished then, as now, to have some return 
to the system of those blessed five centuries of Free Trade in 

♦ Edward IV. — "King Edward went beyond all the contemporary sovereigns 
in commercial transactions. He owned several vessels, and like men whose living 
depended on their merchandise, exported the finest \^ool, cloth, tin, and the other 
commodities of the kingdom to Italy and Greece, and imported their produce 
in return by the agency of factors or supercargoes." — Macpheraon's Atmala of 
Commerce. In one sense of the word, it was very injurious to merchants to have a 
royal competitor, who paid no duties ; but his example setred very much to 
increase the power and dignity of the mercantile order, and during his reign 
that order gained the authority which enabled Henry the Seventh to found a 
middle class on the ruins of the Feudal system. 

+ In 1463, reign of Edward the Fourth, importation was legally prohibited imtil 
the home price Reached that at which exportation ceased, viz., 6s. 8d a quarter 
(money of that period) ; but as Mr. M*Culloch observes, " the fluctuating policy of 
the times prevented these regulations being carried into full effect, and, indeed, 
rendered them in a great measure inoperative.^ 

The subsequent law that imposed p'rohibitory duties on the importation of 
wheat, till the price rose to 53*. 4d., and a fixed duty of 8*. between that price 
and 80«., was enacted eighteen years before the great Revolution that placed 
William the Third on the throne ; but " the want of any proper method for the 
determination of prices went far to nullify the prohibition of importation." — 
M'CuLLOCH. Protection against importation cannot be said to have been vigorously 
and systematically carried out before the reign of William. 
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eoffpn; and in 1773 a law was passed wbieh a few years ago 
would have satisfied, I suspect, Manchester itself; for foreign 
wheat was permitted to be imported on paying a nominal duty 
of 6^. whenever the home price was at or above 48«. per quarts. 
The Nation tried that plan for about eighteen years, and then 
what did it do? — this England that the newspapers tell us 
*^ never goes back I'^ — ^why, it went back, of course ! And the 
price at which foreign importation could take place at 6d. was 
raised in 1791 from 48«. to 54«. ; while under 50«. the home 
producer was protected by a duty of Ma. 8d. And observe this 
date, 1791 1 Was that a period when the temper of the times 
was peculiarly submissive, and inclined towards political retro^ 
gression ? It was a time more democratic than thi8,^a time 
when the spirit of the first French Revolution was at work 
through all the great towns of the empire. *^ But the people 
cried out ? There were riots, rebellions, for the sake of the big 
loaf ? '^ Not a bit of it, my dear John ! The people were a 
sensible people ; as the English are in the long run ; they had 
tried their experiment, — did not like it: "And,^' says Mr. 
M'CuUoch, with a candid sigh, "there was a pretty general 
acquiescence in the act of 1791/^ 

" Pretty general acquiescence I " the admission is satisfactory 
in extent, but lukewarm in expression: the truth is that no 
more popular act passed throughout the whole reign of George 
the Third. 

And yet ' laws against protection are never repealed ! as well 
repeal the Reform Act ! — ^England never goes back ! — A law 
about corn is as fixed as the nod of Jove ! ' And all the while 
you are going back to the reigns of the Norman and Planta- 
genet ! and insisting on the stability of experimental legislature 
upon the very article and in the very mode upon which the 
History of Civilisation abounds the most with precedents of 
change ! 

I read, indeed, in very popular and influential journals — 1 
hear, indeed, from grave authorities ' speaking in their place 
in Parliament,^ that " all sensible men'' are of one opinion 
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upon this point ; that to doubt for a moment a ^ogpaa of 
the Corn Law Catechism is to forfeit one^s claim to undeF^ 
standing. Were it an actual fact that the opinion of ^^ sensihle 
men/' was thus forcibly expressed, I confess to you frankly, 
my dear John, that it would not, as a matter of logic and 
reasoning — ^as a proof upon which side lies the ^n^M— have the 
slightest weight upon my convictions. And it never ought to have 
the slightest weight on the convictions of the man who calls him-* 
self a reformer in politics, or a student in philosophy; for is there 
a simple question of reform in the laws, or a single principle now 
maintained in philosophy, which has not had at one time 
nearly all who in their own day, were called " sensible men '' 
dead against it? The "sensible men'' of their age were, at 
one time, (or burning the Lollards and drowning old women 
with bleared eyes and hook noses ; — nay, theorems in sciences 
far more positive than Political Economy professes to be — in 
Astronomy, in Chemistry — which, not twenty years ago, all 
'^sensible men" were agreed on, are now maintained to be 
errors. The history of Truth is the history of her opposition to 
" sensible men." And Truth would never have advanced one step 
from the wilds of the savage, if those who sought for her traces 
had paused a moment to ask of her ^ whereabout ' from the public 
opinion of their day. But not to go further than the very subject 
before us, pray were not the great majority of " sensible men," 
even though favouring Free Trade, against a total repeal of the 
Corn Law some dozen years ago ? And when you — the Free* 
Traders — so exultingly taunt my Lord Stanley that, a few weeks 
since, he could not form a cabinet of statesmen in favour of 
a fixed duty of five shillings — pray is it ten years ago that 
you could not maintain a cabinet in favour of a fixed duty 
of eight? All your argument as to the fashion of opinion 
being wholly on your side, would prove nothing more than the 
changeability of such fashion, so far as the positive truth of the 
question at issue is concerned. If wholly correct, however, 
I allow that whether the doctrine itself be true or false, it would 
present on your side, the argumentum regum^ — Might, if not 
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Bight« And public opinion is^ I allow^ to the legidlator^ though 
not to the mere seeker of truths an adversary^ against whom it 
were idle to hoist the banner and flourish the sword. 

But I have Uved long enough to find out that there are 
two Publics — a Public invisible, with '^ airy tongues that syllable 
men's names/' much quoted in newspapers, much referred to by 
members of Parliament, — and another Public that is visible and 
tangible, that we meet in street and club^ in market and shop, 
and I cannot say I find this latter Public of the same mind as 
that first mentioned and mythical Public, with which neither 
you nor I, nor any creature of flesh and blood, ever comes into 
positive contact. I have as wide a range of acquaintance as 
most people, amongst all ranks and all classes!; and whether I 
talk with^the statesman, the man of the world, the abstruse 
thinker whose task it is to master these topics, or with the 
merchant, the man of business, and the intelligent tradesman, 
I find a very large proportion who are in favour, certainly not of 
prohibitory duties, not of a Reversal of the general policy involved 
in our tarifl^s, ii^^ of a moderate fixed duty upon foreign grain. 
And moreover) amongst those not in favour of attempting such 
a modification of the law, I find at least half who are far from 
disliking the notion of that said fixed duty in itself, — far from 
doubting its beneficial effects, if it could be carried ; but who 
merely doubt whether that animula vagula^ that incorporeal 
essence, the other Public, will be disposed to accept it. And, 
though it may seem strange, to persons less acquainted with 
the inconsistencies of mankind than it has been my profes- 
sional lot, as a writer, to make myself, I positively aver, that 
among those who, thus seen in the streets and talked with in 
tranquil nooks, either favour a fixed duty altogether, or wish 
the other metaphysical Public might so favour it, I find no 
small number of the very men who enjoy, by votes in Parliament 
or paragraphs in print, the reputation of being " sensible and 
enlightened,'' and go the w'hole loaf with Mr. Gobden ! 

The Corn Law settled ! No ! Free-traders and Protectionists 
alike feel in their heart of hearts that it is not settled; that it is 
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not in the power of this Parliament to settle it. Many large 
portions of the constituent body, many agriculturists them- 
selves, were induced, by the calculations of great authorities, to 
consent to what was called an experiment. Those calculations 
have been tested ; and it is now not on the speculative proba- 
bilities, but on the experiment itself, that the agriculturists at 
least desire to pass their opinion. There has been a Parlia- 
ment with faith in the prophecy ; there must be a Parliament to 
decide on the nature of its fulfilment. '^ It is one thing,^' said 
the shrewd Arab, '' to believe the assurance of Mahomet that he 
can move a mountain, and another thing to say before the kadi 
that the mountain has been removed.^^ 

Let there be fair play. Let this be the question at the 
hustings. Do not try, by a new Reform Bill, cut and carved 
so as to adjust the franchise to a particular party question ; 
so as to create a constitution for the purpose of enforcing an 
experiment in political economy, — do not try, by a proceeding 
so obviously disingenuous, either to silence the expression of 
the complaint you have occasioned, by the uproar of recruits 
to the aggressors, or represent the man who contends that one 
class of his countrymen is wronged, as an enemy to the claim 
of another class not yet enfranchised. This great and solemn 
question of an extended suffrage should be approached in a 
spirit free from what, at this moment, must warp justice on either 
side 'y viz., the heated jealousy of town and country — agriculture 
and manufactures. The Corn Law, the cry of the day, should 
be really settled, ere a question that may affect the duration of 
the empire can be fairly considered. 

And now, my dear John, before I proceed further, let me 
humbly and respectfully seek to remove from your mind an im- 
pression which, if entertained by you, as it is by many of your 
family, would go far towards deadening any attention that you 
may condescend to pay to the remarks that I proffer. It is 
industriously represented that to question Free Trade, is to 
abandon Freedom itself; that such sceptics are to be classed 
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frith the pulvis et umbrae the dust and shadow of defunct 
Toryiiftm ; that a man who doubts whether a fiscal law does not 
Injure a large class of his countrymen, more than it will, in the 
long run, benefit any other> is to be considered a recreant to all 
those noble principles which, comprehended in the word Liberty, 
exalt the character of a people, and widen the basis of states. By 
the aiif that we breathe, John, at least do not do the author of 
these pages that signal injustice ! Perhaps, in his day, he has 
rendered some service to Freedom— some service to the party 
from which he has at present the misfortune to diflfer. Dear as 
were to him, in the ardour of youth, the principles of political 
freedom, they are no less dear to him in the maturity of man- 
hood. And time has only strengthened his belief that you can 
select from no class in the dommunity a man who has so fervent 
and absolute a sympathy with the People as The Writer, who 
is compelled, in every thought and in every study, to look to 
that People as the tribunal of the worth of his labours, and to 
hope in its ultimate judgment for the enduring reward of all. 

But I own to you, O my honoured and somewhat antiquated 
John ! I own to you, that the school in which I learned to love 
liberty seems now as old-fashioned as yourself. For I learned that 
love in the school of the great patriots of the Past ; I learned to 
connect it inseparably with love of country ; and it would really 
seem as if a new school had arisen, which identifies the passion 
for freedom with scornful indifference for England. And when, 
in a popular meeting, which was crowded by the friends of the 
late Corn Law League, and at which one of the great chiefs of 
that combination presided, an orator declared, in reference to 
the defences of the country, that " he thought it might be a very 
good thing for the people if the country were conquered by the 
foreigner j" and when that sentiment was received with cheers 
by the audience, and met with no rebuke from the Paladin of 
Free Trade seated in the chair, I felt that, however such 
sentiments might be compatible with Free Trade, — iu the school 
in which I learned to glow at the grand word of liberty, they 
would have been stigmatised as the sentiments of slaves* Yet 
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more recently and more notoriously, when Sir James Graham, 
who, it now seems, is the ^* Coming Man'^ of the Free-traders, 
introduced into an address to the Commons of England a sig- 
nificant menace of the will and the power of the soldiers;* and 
when that menace was not drowned by the indignant outburst, 
but hailed by the exulting cheers, of a party professing affection 
for civil freedom, — ^I own again, that, in the school in which I 
learned that liberty rested upon law, the barest allusion to the 
armed force of a standing army as a parliamentary argument, 
would have been deemed an outrage on the senate, and applause 
given to such allusion the last degradation that could debase 
the representatives of citizens. Another high authority in 
Free Trade — nay, the very author of the " Corn Law Catechism,'^ 
— uttered, not many days since, a sentiment equally worthy the 
loyalty of an officer and the patriotism of an Englishman : — 
" I would rather,^^ said Colonel Thomson, *' see a foreign army 
in possession of London sis: weeks, than see the Protectionists 
for six weeks in possession of those benches/^ t What, prefer 
the sword of the foreign conqueror to the vote of legislators 
elected by the free choice of the native ! — No, such is not the 
school in which I learned to love liberty, and these are not the 
authorities I will consent to acknowledge as guides to the free 
men of England. 

But, in truth, my dear John, you have only to open your eyes 
in order to recognise the plain fact, that there is no reason why 
a man should not be a very democrat in politics, if he so please, 
and an ultra-protectionist in trade. The Americans are as free 
and as progressive a people as one can well suppose to exist, but 
they have evinced no peculiar affection for Free Trade. The 

* " The time has arrived when the truth fully must be spoken. There is not a 
ioldier who returns to England from abroad that does not practically feel that his 
daily pay is augmented, — that he has a cheaper, larger, and a better mess, — and 
that he enjoys greater comforts ; and he also knows the reason. Now, Sir, I entreat 
Iny honourable friends who tit below me to he on their guard,^"* —Speech of Sir James 
Graham, Privy CownciUor and ex-Cdbinet Minister^ in the Parliament of Great 
Britain^ 1851. 

t Speech of Col. Thomson, M.P., April 2, apropo* of a County Franchise ! 
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French seem pretty well disposed to go all lengths in democracy, 
but they still maintain rather strict notions as to the vklue of 
Protection. The principle, therefore, of Free Trade may be wise 
or not; but it is indisputably clear, when we look to other 
nations, that it is perfectly consistent with the freest opinions 
on politics, to have very exclusive notions as to national trade. 

It is not, then, incompatible with freedom to believe that 
there may be circumstances in which it is expedient to protect 
articles of home produce from the competition of the foreigner. 
But is it so wholly incompatible with wisdom? Must I be 
totally without intelligence and instruction, if I doubt every 
article in the Corn Law Catechism ? Do the arguments against 
me rest upon propositions as clear as those in Euclid, or are 
they confirmed by the preponderating authorities of history ? 

Looking first to the logic employed by these free trading 
denouncers of fallacies, is there any coincidence between the 
premises and conclusions? Has there been a general con- 
currence amongst modern Free-Traders as to even the effect 
of the recent law upon the price of bread — the amount of 
importation? The League Circular asserted that the Corn 
Law " compelled us to pay three times the value for a loaf of 
bread.'* Mr. Cobden, on the contrary, exclaimed in his speech 
at Winchester, "The idea of low-priced corn is all a delusion; 
provisions will be no cheaper .'' Colonel Torrens, Mr. Villiers, 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, concurred in the asser- 
tion that the first object of the Corn Law, was to raise the price 
of corn above its natural level. And yet Mr. James Wilson, 
considered the most learned authority of all the repealers, 
thus denounces— what ? the fallacies of the Protectionists? 
No, — the especial and most popular fallacies of his own free 
trading friends ! Thus saith Mr. Wilson in his work on " The 
Influence of the Corn Laws :'* — "Our belief is, that if we had 
had a Free Trade in corn since 1815, the average price of the 
whole period, actually received by the British growers, would 
have been higher than it has been ; that little or no foreign 
grain would have been imported ; and that if for the next 
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twenty years the tbhole protective system shall be abandomd^ the 
average price of wheat mil be higher than it has been for the la^t 
seven years, or than it would be with a continuance of the present 
system,^' 

Here> then, in the first great principle ; viz., the cheapness 
of food and the lowness of prices ; here then we have the most 
contradictory deductions from the same premises. FaUacies 
there must be somewhere, but they are not here those of the 
Protectionists. Here, it is one Com Law repealer who answeris 
another. It is the old story of Munchausen: the tiger jumps 
down the jaws of the crocodile ; the crocodile is strangled by 
the tiger. What and who alone remains safe, challenging oUr 
convictions, insisting on our belief? Munchausen ! 

I come next to the question — so important to labour — the 
ultimate effect which the repeal of the Corn Laws is to have 
upon wages. Do we arrive at any better agreement in opinion 
amongst those gentlemen who so despise the Understanding of 
all who differ from them ? I turn to the .speeches of Mr. 
Villiets. I know there that I shall find the evidence of an 
acute, subtle, and honest intellect — and I find that just as 
the Protectionists venture still to say, the cheapening of 
bread must sooner or later produce the cheapening of labour. 
On the necessity of lowering wages, — ay, and not in agricultural 
districts, but in manufacturing towns^ — on the necessity of 
lowering them in order to compete with the foreigner, Mr. 
Villiers rests half his case. And yet, what says his fellow 
political economist. Colonel Torrens ? Exactly the contrary : 
'' The true cause of low wages is high food ; for then mechanical 
power is brought more and more in competition with human 
labour, and the operative will be employed at wages reduced to 
the slavery point.*^ . 

" The repeal of tho Corn Laws must lower the wages,'^ says 
Mr. Villiers. " It must raise them,^^ says Colonel Torrens. Every 
fact, real or supposed, adduced by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, tended to show the necessity of conforming to the 
low wages of the continent. And again, Mr. James Wilson, 
who has a kind word and coaxing lure for every class, fells the 
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Manchester Chamber of Commerce with this knock-down pre- 
diction, " We are therefore of opinion that in the event of a 
free trade in corn, the price of labour in this country would rather 
be increased than diminished/' 

The farther we advance in the polemics of Free Trade, the 
more the perplexity gathers : not a result but has its separate 
free-trading prophet, and not a prophet that does not belie his 
brother. "Will rents fall?^^ murmurs the timid landowner. 
"Fall? of course, you vampire!" cries the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce; "you have been living on the capital of the 
farmer ever since the peace." " Certainly they will fall," says 
Mr. Villiers, with polite indifference to so small a calamity. 

" Fall ? — they will rise !" exclaims Colonel Torrens. " They 
will rise," says Mr. W. W. Whitmore, who was a very popular 
prophet in his day. "Pooh! don^t believe them, my dear 
vampire," argues that dear, good Mr. Wilson; "my object in 
removing these Corn Laws is to increase the value of your land 1 ^' 

The Farmer puts his question, "Will these horrible prices 
last for ever ; and how many quarters of grain are likely to be 
imported ? " * 

And straight, therewith, arises such a discord of contradictory 
answers, all equally positive, and equally contradictory, that 
poor Chawbacon, if he have any animal desire still to have 
bacon to chaw, thinks it best to escape from the hubbub, and 
stick to his old motto, "Live and let live, in the land we 
live by." 

Now, my dear Free-traders, own that the honestest vampire 
who ever set out on his travels in search of an understanding, 
has had very little chance to find it amongst you ! Shall he be 
enlightened with Mr. Villiers ? then he can't be enlightened 
with Mr. Wilson . How can he get rid of his fallacies, when 
every opinion he picks up in exchange from one Free-trader 
is remorselessly condemned as a fallacy by the rhetoric of 
another? 

The question settled ! Why, it was settled on the faith of 
logic like that I have quoted. And those who believed with one 
set of Free-traders, are perhaps undeceived by the results fore- 
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told by another. But, if you say, fairly, '^ Oh, we own this was 
an experiment on which no one could calculate" — can you add, 
'^ We have history and experience on the side of the general 
good effects of free trade ? " When one hears you so confident 
in your assertions, one would be tempted to believe that, under 
all circumstances, and in all nations, the prosperity of trade has 
been found to depend upon its freedom ; that all departments 
of commerce wither under protection, and expand in the open 
air of competition. But when we turn to history, we find 
nowhere sufficient facts to prove the prosperity of commercial 
nations under a system of perfectly free trade, while we have 
abundant facts to prove the prosperity of the greatest commercial 
states in the history of the world under systems of protection. 
The longest pre-eminence in commerce ever enjoyed by a state, 
since Carthage, is that of Venice — the earliest commercial city 
in our modern era. For five centuries this little community 
maintained a trading ascendancy, which is one of the marvels 
of human annals. With little natural advantages, and under a 
wretched form of government, Venice was the most illustrious 
navigator, the most renowned manufacturer, of the globe. All 
the other contemporaneous maritime powers of earth combined 
scarcely equalled the Venetian commerce from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century. Under what system arose her greatness ? 
Free trade ? — No ; under a system that grasped at monopoly, 
and entrenched itself under every imaginable rigidity of protec- 
tion.* Our accounts of the ancient trade of Genoa are less 
ample than those of Venice ; but they leave no doubt, at least, 
that in its palmiest time it was guarded with the laws most 
opposed to the enlightenment of Free-traders. So jealous were 
the Genoese of competition, that they stipulated with kings to 
banish their mercantile rivals. Thus they requested the King 
of Sicily, A.D. 1156, to expel from his territories the merchants 
of Provence and France. And the fierce commercial strife 
which lasted for nearly 200 years between Venice and Genoa, 
was decided in favour of Venice — ^how? — by her wisdom in 

* BarUf JBistoire de la Eepublique de Venise ; unrivalled as an authority on this 
State. 

c2 
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Opening her markets ? Oh no, — ^by hef gdod luck iti securing 
the monopoly of the trade of the Black SeA, and becoming, by 
the revolution of the Eastern Roman Empire, th^ master of 
markets that she most rigidly protected. And how did Genoa, 
for a short time, regain the ground she had lost in her struggle 
with Venice? — ^by reversing her commercial policy, and ab»- 
juring her villainous systems of Protection? Oh no,-^by 
upsetting the Latin Empire, and obtaining from the Greek she 
restored, the keys of the Black Sea, and the principal part of the 
monopoly which had enriched the Venetians. If we go back 
to the commerce of the Ancient World, and strive to piercfe 
the obscurity which wraps its economical regulations, We find 
nothing to sanction the assertion that Protection is injurious, 
or unshackled competition essential, to the prosperity of 
Commerce. Athens was the most considerable commercial 
state of Gl*eece. Much, at the first glance, appears to 
favour the Free-traders, in our information respecting the old 
delight and teacher of the world. The necessities of the soil 
and the magnitude of the population, obliged Athens to favour 
to the utmost extent the importation of corn. Unquestionably, 
the early stimulus to maritime enterprise, which could not but 
goad a people living on the shore, and driven betimes to search 
elsewhere for their food, tended to sharpen the activity and 
intellect of the Athenians, and, as I have elsewhere observed,* 
made one secret of their after greatness. But I apprehend that 
it made also a main cause of their after downfall. They paid 
dear for their Egyptian corn. All the i'Cgulations of their ableist 
statesmen, all the severities of their most stringent laWs, all 
the power of their vigilant fleets, could not save them from th^ 
greatest fluctuations in the price of com. In vain Were the 
Attic promontories garrisoned for the protection of ships bring- 
ing com to the Piraeus ; in vain the City of the Violet Crown 
sought to make herself the granary of the world. All her arts 
and all her genius Could not sdve her from the distresses which 
attend the country that depends on the foreigner for the food 

♦ Athens, its Rise aNd Fall, vol. L 
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of the population. Scarpity at Athens wqa only to be met, and 
that partially, hj provisiona incompatible with modern empires ; 
viz., ample storehouses and gratuitous distribution of corn, 
Fluctuations greater than have ever been known under a system 
of protection, no policy conld prevewt. And it is possible that 
this necessity to seek elsewhere, not only empire, but one market 
to eountcTbalance the vicissitudes of another, contributed to the 
fatal ambition by which Athens eventually lost both political 
freedom and maritime supremacy. Her population that gathered 
round th^ fleets of Nicias^ saw, in the anticipated conquest of 
•Sicily, not only an addition to the empire, but fresh corn-supplies 
for the Piraeus. 

But Athens was a free tra,der for com, because her neces- 
sities made her so. Athens was not a free trader where national 
interests and national policy suggested prohibition. She would 
not exp6rt the timber which might supply her rivals with ship- 
ping, to be used against herself; she would not export the 
weapons for which her manufactories were renowned, to arm an 
enemy ; she would not import the commodities of hostile states, 
nor give her markets to Boeotia and Megara. "In brief,'' as 
Boeckh justly observes, " the Athenians did not avoid any restric- 
tion of commerce, so long as it appeared profitable to them/' * 

Holland has been a free trader in corn. She required the 
provision her own soil could not adequately supply ; but though 
in this respect Holland has been held out to us by the Free- 
traders as an example, Holland was not, in her greatest day, 
what is meant by a Free-trader. In that branch of commerce on 
which she mainly herself depended, — her fisheries, — Holland 
was jealously restrictive. Her commerce with India was carried 
on through the monopoly of a company, and, no doubt, to her 
disadvantage. But what was the main cause of the commercial 
eminence of Holland? She herself was one monopoly. Her 
greatness was in the feebleness of her rivals. Her judicious 
tolerance to religion, her hospitable reception of all aliens 
and strangers, might certainly assist towards the accumulation of 

* Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, Book I. 
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her wealth ; or, to use the words of her own merchants, " make 
the cause that many people not only fled thither for refuge 
with their whole stock in ready cash, and their real valuable 
effects, but also settled and established many trades, fabrics, 
manufactures, arts, and sciences in the country/' But the 
great and paramount cause of Dutch prosperity in the 
seventeenth century was the absence of competition. The 
absence of the very principle which you allege is vital in all 
cases to the healthfiil action of trade and barter! Let Mr. 
M^Culloch here speak for himself: "During the period when 
the Republic rose to great eminence as a commercial state, 
England, France, and Spain, distracted by civil and religious 
dissensions, or engrossed wholly by schemes of foreign conquest, 
were unable to apply their energies to the cultivation of* com- 
merce, or to withstand the competition of so industrious a 
people as the Dutch. They, therefore, were under the necessity 
of allowing the greater part of their foreign, and even of their 
coasting trade, to be carried on in Dutch bottoms, and under the 
superintendence of Dutch factors. But after the accession of 
Louis Fourteenth, and the ascendancy of Cromwell had put an 
end to internal commotions in France and England, the energies 
of these two great nations began to be directed to pursuits of 
which the Dutch had hitherto enjoyed almost a monopoly. 
. . . . The Dutch ceased to be the carriers of Europe 
without any fault of their own.'' * 

Hitherto, then, the Dutch had enjoyed a virtual monopoly. 
Their greatness was the absence of competition, — it declined as 
competition arose. It is so distinctly stated in the luminous 
Dissertation drawn up from the communications of their own 
merchants. Here, then, was Holland, with all the advantages 
attributed to a thorough free trade in corn, which could never- 
theless not keep its pre-eminence when other nations began to 
compete ; and its commerce declined mainly from two causes, — 
competition and great taxation. Will free trade in corn suffice 
to remedy those causes in other countries ? No ! Home taxa- 

* Commercial Dictionary, Art. " Amsterdam.'* 
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tion and foreign competition ! — these are the enemies to England 
now as to Holland before. Free trade in corn could not preserve 
to Amsterdam its ascendancy, — free trade in corn cannot give 
monopoly to Manchester. 

I argue not in exclusive favour of Protection. I say, simply, 
that those who attribute all advantages to the opposite system 
have not facts suflScient to render their theory indisputable ; 
that in all the commercial States in the history of the world, 
the policy of Protection has been admitted — more or less 
stringent, according to the expediency of the State ; that the 
duration of commercial eminence in the most restrictive of all 
modern States, Venice, was more than double that of the most 
liberal of all modern States, Holland ; that England has grown 
up into the greatest commercial commonwealth now existing, 
under systems of Protection ; that under systems of Protection 
the rivals she has to encounter, in America, in Germany, in 
France, flourish and increase; that even our Cotton Manu- 
facture, '^ that hardy child of Free Trade,'^ was shown, before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, to have increased in 
the years between 1812 and 1826 in the ratio of only 270 per 
cent., while the Cotton Manufacture of France, "that sickly 
offspring of Protection,'^ had increased in the ratio of 310 per 
cent. : and this in spite of French duties, the most really inju- 
dicious, on raw cotton and iron. "The increase,^' says Mr. 
Porter,* " has since gone forward with at least equal speed, the 
quantity of cotton used by the manufacturers of France in 1843 
having been equal to 132,000,000 of pounds, being about 70 per 
cent, addition in ten years, and about 22^ per cent, of the 
quantity used in the same year in the United Kingdom .'' And 
if we ask the cause of this progress in France, I suspect we 
shall soon find the " reason why.'' It is that she excludes the 
competition to which you so vainly invite her. In fine, no 
man can anywhere discover in history that Protection has 
been the cause of decline in any commercial State; the 
cause invariably has been found to be in the awakened ener- 
gies of other countries; the pre-eminent State has lost its 

* Peoqress op the Nation, Sect. ii. c. 3, " Manufactures." 
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lii<mQpoIy> through the competitioa of freah rivals, in lands less 
ta:(ed« It is quite true, that the judicious and tempered 
opening of some particular branch of trade, over protected, 
may often give it fresh stimulus and vigour; this was sig-* 
nally the case with the English Silk Trade -, but it is equally 
true, that Protection to a certain, sometimes to a high, degree 
is necessary to other branches of trade, at particular epochs* 
Nay, let us take the Silk Trade itself. There was a time when i% 
was expedient to repeal the prohibitions, which gave to our silk 
manufacturer the monopoly of the home market ; but there was a 
time when, without those prohibitions, the Silk Trade would have 
heexx without any market at all. The law of prohibition waa 
enacted in 1765. Let any iban look back, and see the compa^ 
rative perfection of foreign looms at that period, and say, 
whether it would have been possible for the English manufac^ 
turer to have competed with bis continental rival. What doea 
Mr. Porter* himself remark on this head : — '^ By this prohibitory 
law, the English silk manufacturers were legally secured in the 
exclusive possession of the home market; from which, in the then 
imperfect condition of the manufacture, they would have been 
driven by the superior fabrics of foreign looms?^ The true 
reason why the prohibition finally failed was, tliat silk is an 
article against the importation of which prohibition is in vain. 
The smuggler stepped in, and redressed the market. But as long 
^ the prohibition was eflfective, the manufactory thrived, and 
the operative had from 30*. to 40*. a week. When, in the 
beginning of the present century, the smuggler became for-* 
midable, the manufactory drooped and wages fell; it was then 
expedient to remove an useless prohibition. The smuggler was 
a more terrible rival than the Lyonnese. But the manufacture 
reaUy rose while the protection was de facto strict, and fell 
exactly in proportion as the prohibition, though legally the 
same, became practically inoperative. The silk trade, when 
Mr. Huskisson legislated for it, was precisely in that state when 
an opened market gave stimulus and refreshed vitality; in 
1765, an opened market, as Mr. Porter himself owns, would 

* Progress op the Nation, Sect. ii. c. 2. 
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have destroyed it. Again, take the German States included 
in the Prussian League; they begin to compete with the 
English manufacturer; but with all their advantages of 
cheap food apd cheap labour, could they do so, if not pro* 
tected? What does our friend Mr. Porter say, too, on 
this bead. "At present' it is only through the impoHtion of 
considerable import duty on the German States that their cotton 
goods are able in any way to compete with English fabrics^ 
And what does he add 7 " But, it is altogether impossible to 
say how long this state of things may continue; and it may 
reasonably be expected that the German artisans will in time 
acquire a degree of skill and experience which, aided by the 
lower cost of subsistence in Germany as compared with England, 
will render their rivalry formidable to Manchester and Paisley, 
^-rat least in neighbouring countries, if not in more distant parts 
of the world I ^' What! this formidable rivalry against our 
Cotton Manufacture — "that hardy child !^^ Is the rivalry, 
too, a ^' hardy child,^^ growing up under Free Trade ? No !— > 
under a system of Protection, without which, Mr. Porter himself 
tells us, the Germans " are not able in any way to compete with 
our fabrics 1 ^^ 

It is clear, therefore, that what is one man's meat may be 
another man's poison. It is natural that the Manchester manu-. 
facturer should be desirous of competing with the German ; it is 
natural that the German should, at present, beg to be excused \ 
it is natural that the Cracovian corn-grower should be desirous 
of competing with the English ; it is natural that the English 
corn-grower should be unwilling to have that honour thrust 
upon him, A State can adopt no dogma for universal applica-. 
tion, whether of Protection or Free Trade. In those branches 
in which it produces more or better supplies at less cost, it 
must naturally court Free Trade ; in those branches where its 
produce is less or its cost greater than that of its neighbours, 
it must either consent to the certain injury, the possible 
ruin of that department of industry, or it must place it 
under Protection. Free Trade, could it be universally 
reciprocal, would therefore benefit Manchester versus Germany 
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and injure Lincolnshire versm Poland. The English cotton 
manufacturer thoroughly understands this when he says, with 
Mr. Cobden, " Let us have Free Trade, and we will beat the 
world V' But the world does not want to be beaten I Prussia, 
France, and even America, prefer " stupid selfishness^^ and pro- 
tected manufactures, to enlightened principles and English 
competition. When the English manufacturer says, " he wants 
only Fi-ee Trade to beat the world,^' he allows the benefit of 
Protection to his rivals, and excuses them for shutting their 
markets in his face. 

But whether Free Trade be, in all cases, right or wrong, every 
one has allowed that we can't have it. To Free Trade, fairly and 
thoroughly carried out, there are more than fifty million 
obstacles to be found — in the Budget.* 

That we must lay certain duties on certain foreign articles of 
general consumption, and cramp the home producer by the iron 
hand of the exciseman, are facts enforced upon our attention, 
every time the miserable man doomed to hold the oflSce of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, goes through the yearly agonies 
of his financial statement. Free Trade, too, in the proper accep- 
tation of the term, by all the laws of grammar and common 
sense, requires two parties to the compact — the native and the 
foreigner. Between you and me, John, I see no hope of the 
foreigner. I wish, however, to raise no argument upon this 
against the policy of our tarifi's. Reciprocity may be good ; 
but I allow that it is not essential. Wherever it is for our 
interest to open our markets, it would be idle to wait till the 
foreigner, against his idea of his interests, opened his own. All 
that I would observe is, that such one-sided liberality may be 
judicious and politic, but it has no right to the appellation of 
Free Trade. 

But the name matters little ; and the real question that now 
opens before us is the special application of a special principle 
to the commodity of grain. 

* " To expect that the freedom of trade should ever be entirely restored to 
Great Britain is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be 
established in it." — ^Adam Smith's Wealth ofNalUmSf B. ir. c. 11. 
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Free Trade at present means the free importation of foreign 
com ; and that is the question I proceed to consider. In doing 
so, I shall make no declaration of war on political economy. I 
will not refuse to it the name which its professors arrogate for it 
— a science — though I cannot hold with M. Say that it has been 
investigated on the Baconian principle of philosophy ; viz., the 
inductive. I do not think that it has proceeded from the 
collection, examination, and weighing of the largest number of 
experiences, and then, and not till then, deducing thence its 
general maxims. For obviously, were it so, we should not find 
such notable diflPerences, as I have shown, in anticipations 
amongst its disciples,* nor so startling a disparity between the 

♦ If two men of the acuteness of Mr. Villiers and Mr. Wilson were studying any 
natural science according to the inductive philosophy, they would not differ as to 
facts produced by certain agencies, though they might differ widely as to the 
nature and inherent principle of the agencies themselves. They would both agree^ 
for instance, that heat expands bodies ; but the one might contend that the nature 
of heat was an accident^ and the other a substance, as philosophers have disputed 
from the time of Bacon to this day ; they would, doubtless, come to a like result 
as to a proposition on the specific gravity of a fluid, though as to the cause of 
fluidity in bodies, they might be wholly at variance ; Mr. Villiers might assert that 
it depended on the globular form of the particles, Mr. Wilson on the caloric con- 
tained between them, or on both combined. For, notwithstanding the centuries 
that have passed since the experiment of Archimedes on fluid, those questions as 
to cause are, I believe, still open to discussion. Had they studied political 
economy in the same way, through induction and experiment, they could never 
differ as to whether a law like that put in motion by the opening of the home com 
market, through free importation, would raise or lower wages and prices ; though 
they might fairly differ as to the abstract nature of the principle which produced the 
effect. But this is precisely the reverse with them, as with all the exclusive students 
of political economy — they concur wonderfully as to the abstract principles, and 
differ only as to the results; — whether political economy yet fiiils in what is the great 
and ultimate source of knowledge, viz. : — " the experience not of one man only nor 
of one generation, but the accumulated experience of mankind in all ages ; " * or, 
whether from the many disturbing elements which society interposes between cause 
and effect, it cannot be thus inductively followed — certain it is, that they do not, 
as experimental philosophy demands, " suspend the preconceived notions of what 
might or ought to be the order of nature in any presupposed case, and content 
themselves with observing as a plain matter of fact what is ; " + but rather pursue 
the opposite and more popular principle condemned by Bacon, viz. : " of explaining 
phenomena according to their own preconceived notions." Now that mode of 

* Herschell's Discourse on Natural Philosophy. f Ibid. 



fund of its experiences ^nd the rigfidity of its dogmas. It 
has ratl^er, I think, prpceeded in that altera via, that; opposite 
way which Bacon* has condemned, a.nd in which, according 
to him, no suhtlety of definitiop, and no logical acuteness, can 
suffice to av^il for the establishment of truth. It has rather 
commenced with the abstract principles and then selected 
the experiences on which to support them. Resembling somer 
what that ingenious philosopher of whom Condillac informs us, 
who blessed himself with the persuasion that he had discovered 
a system that was to explain all the phenomena of Chemistry, 
and hastened to a practical chemist to communicate his dis-; 
covery. "Unhappily," said the chemist, "the chemical facts 
are exactly the reverse of what, in this most luminous and in- 
genious discovery, you suppose them to be." " Tell me," then 
cries the philosopher, nothing daunted, " what the facts are, 
that I may explain them by my system /" But whether or not 
political economy be a science, rather than a system, and a 
science based upon induction, rather than logic, it is a study 
aflFording the most valuable suggestions, throwing light upon 
much that had been hitherto obscure ; it is allied to researches 
with which I have for years been familiar; I have pondered 
it with attention, I would speak of it with respect ; and it is 
the more my interest to do so now, for I shall rest much of my 
case on reference to its maxims and the admissions of its authori- 
ties. But I must be permitted to observe, that it is a common 
mistake with the ordinary run of students in political economy, 
to mistake altogether the nature of that science, and the reser- 
vations imposed upon the practical adoption of its principles. 
Political economy deals with but one element in a state ; viz., its 
wealth; and the soundest political economists will be found 

pMlosophising which makes sure of the results of a given agency under certain 
conditions, and reserves to the last the general maxims to be deduced (nay, if it 
never even pretends to ascertain the abstract cause thereof), can rarely be unsafe. 
But that other mode of philosophising in which men so able as Messrs. Wilson and 
Villiers can concur in asserting their absolute knowledge of the abstract prin- 
ciple, and of its infallibility, and yet contend that its application, imder the 
circumstances they are agreed on, will produce totally opposite phenomena, is 
obviously always liable to mislead us into very great errors. 
* Bacon, Nov. Oi^g., L. i., c. 19. 
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cautiously stopping short of What would seeM the goal of an 
Urgunient with some such expression as *' But this belongs tt^ 
national policy." Political econotoy goes strictly and stemly> 
as it were, towards the investigation of the rigid principle it is 
pursuing ; it has only iiicidentlally to do with the modifications 
which it would be wise to adopt when you apply the principle 
to living nien. Of living men^ their passions^ and habits^ and 
prejudices, it often * thinks no more than Euclid does when he 
is demonstrating the properties of a triangle. All this is out 
of the province of the political economist, femd within that of 
the statesman. 

iPar from blaming political economy for this, it could not be 
what it professes to be if it were otherwise. The persons to 
blame are those who insist on applying all its principles, as if 
they were describing lifeless things and not dealing with human 
beings ; and hence innumerable mistakes, made by hasty 
readers, not only in the application, but we may say also in the 
Comprehension of the principle itself. 

Political economy, for instance, says drily, ^^It is for the 
interest of a nation to do so and so.^^ Well, grant that it is so ; 
but every man who has dipped into metaphysics should know 
that there are different degrees of interest, and sometimes one 
degree of interest will practically be found to counterbalance 
the other; just the same as in phrenology. Gall or Spurzheim 
would say, " here is a strong impulse to combativeness, but is 
the man then combative ? No ; for here are two larger 
organs of caution and benevolence, — that counterbalance the 
combative faculty.^^ 

Bearing in mind this variety of interests or impelling motives, 
let us take a favourite proposition in political economy, and we 
will do so in the words of Mr. Mill. 

* Mr. Senior, indeed, says distinctly that the political economist " is not to give 
a single syllable of advice, and that his business is neither to recommend nor 
dissuade, but to state general principles." Mr. M'Culloch, dissenting from this 
restricted view of the science, yet very properly distinguishes between political 
economy and politics ; while ho owns with a candour that proves the largeness 
of his intellect — " However humiliating the confession, it is certainly true that 
owing to the want of information, not a few of the most interesting problems in 
economical legislation are at present all but insoluble." 
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'^It is the interest of two nations to exchange with one 
another two sorts of commodities, as often as the relative cost is 
diflferent in the two countries/^ Now I will grant the general 
proposition ; but it will often happen that there is a still stronger 
interest not thus to interchange particular articles. For 
instance, Athens manufactures admirable weapons at a cheaper 
cost than Boeotia; Boeotia produces com, which Athens very 
much needs, at a much cheaper cost than Athens. Is it to the 
interest of Athens to exchange her weapons for the corn ? Not 
if she has cause to dread the hostility of Boeotia, and believes 
that the weapons she thus sends out, will be used with advantage 
against her freedom and existence. There is an interest to effect 
exchange with two sorts of commodities, the relative cost of 
producing them being very different in the two countries, upon 
the abstract general principle, but, in the special case, a much 
stronger interest not to furnish Boeotia with weapons. 

Take another case. Suppose Germany has lately instituted 
a cotton manufacture, but produces cotton goods with greater 
labour (that is, more cost) than England, and England, on the 
other hand, produces corn at more cost than Germany — Is it 
for the interest of Germany to exchange her com for the 
English cotton goods ? No ; for, as it has been seen, we have 
Mr. Porter^s assurance that nothing but protective duties can 
preserve the German cotton manufacture from ruin, as against 
the English competition. Therefore here, again, though, on the 
abstract general principle, it is the interest of Germany to 
exchange with England two sorts of commodities, of which the 
relative cost is different, yet she has a stronger interest, in the 
special case, to guard the cotton manufactures, which may 
ultimately enrich her much more than the price she receives for 
the com that she sends into England. So, finally, without in 
the least disputing the abstract proposition of Mr. Mill, a 
statesman may well consider, that, seeing the importance to 
England of a thriving and prosperous agriculture, and all the 
danger to the state that may be incurred by the impoverish- 
ment and disaffection of many millions of his countrymen, 
there is a greater interest, in the special case, to limit an 
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exchange whicli may be as injurious, for a time at least, to the 
British husbandman, as Germany holds it injurious to the 
German cotton manufacturer. For the political economist 
deals with the dead principle — the statesman, with the 
living men. 

These distinctions would be perfectly clear to all persons, if 
they would only regard political economy as they do any other 
investigation of art or science. First, with regard to the 
abstract truth of its principles, and next, to the prudence of 
applying them in each special instance. 

Suppose that I write a treatise on Architecture, wherein I 
geometrically establish the fact that the Parthenon is a most 
beautiful building. If my neighbour, Squire Hawthorn, who 
lives in an old-fashioned irregular country house, as unlike the 
Parthenon as a house can be, runs to me out of breath, trans- 
ported to enthusiasm by my admirable treatise. " My dear Sir, 
I have read your work; you have proved to my satisfaction, 
that no building on earth is so perfect as the Parthenon. Pray, 
would you advise me to pull down Hawthorn Hall, and build a 
country house exactly on the model of which you have so lucidly 
given the geometrical designs ? Shall I turn Hawthorn Hall 
into a Parthenon ? What ^s your advice ? ^^ 

" Sir,^^ I should answer, unless I had a sinister interest to 
answer otherwise, "I am not the proper person of whom to 
ask that advice ; whether it is for your interest to pull down 
your very irregular old house,— whether, if you did, you would 
be as comfortable in a Parthenon ; and, however beautiful that 
edifice, find that it could be adapted to the wants of your 
family and the diflFerence of your climate, — whether you could 
even live in it, without catching your death of cold, — are all 
considerations with which I had nothing to do when I wrote 
my treatise. My object was but to explain the true principles 
of Architecture, and establish the excellence of the Parthenon 
upon geometrical principles ! ^' 

Squire Hawthorn would have no right to blame me for having 
written my treatise and disturbed his mind ; but he would be a 
monstrous great fool if he turned his old hall into a Parthenon ! 
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Iii thid letter, I trust, my dear John, that I hav6 cleared 
my way to a fab* and candid examination of a Subject Upper- 
most in men^s minds ; that I have shown that there is nothing 
in that great storehouse of trdth called History which should 
induce us to believe that a fiscal enactment once passed must 
be regarded as a law not to be repealed ; and that, according to 
history, such belief can be least entertained on the matter of 
the very enactment which we are forbidden to question ; that 
there is nothing in the doubt whether absolute free-trade in corn 
be desirable, that implies indiflFerence or distaste to freedom in 
political opinions; that whether examining the contradictory 
assertions of the Corn Law repealers, or the records of nations^ 
a man may presume to form a judgment in favour of Protection 
applied to certain articles of home cultivation and industry, 
without being necessarily excluded from the average under- 
standing of the human biped; that it is obvious, by the 
admission of the great authorities of Free Trade themselves, 
that there are circumstances under which a check upon compe- 
tition, by means of protective duties, is necessary to the article 
produced; and finally that whatever our respect for political 
economy, it is one thing to accept the general principle, another 
to enforce its application to each special instance. 

Think of all this, my dear John ; and having commenced with 
stating that the policy of the Coming Man should be that of 
conciliation, now let us see whether it will be just and wise to 
leave out of that policy the class whose claims I am about to 
advocate. 

Your affectionate well wisher. 

And A LABOURER, though 

A LANDLORD. 



TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 
Letter II. 

My Dear John, — I closed my last letter by subscribing 
myself "A Labourer, though a Landlord.^^ Why did I arro- 
gate that title ? not merely as a boast, though it be one of which 
I am justly proud. Why? Because, when my main income 
was derived from my labour, ten years before I was a landlord, 
I recorded, by my vote in Parliament, the same opinion that I 
profess now ; viz., that a total repeal of the Corn Laws would 
ultimately prove injurious to the true social interests of this 
community. 

If I have, as a landlord, a landlord's interest in the question, 
it cannot, therefore, be taken in account against my honesty in 
the formation of my convictions — ^let it be taken in account 
against the motives that still uphold my consistency in the same 
faith, to whatever extent it may be supposed that self-interest 
perverts the judgment or misconceives the argument. Yet, even 
so, it is the law of our land, and the privilege of freemen, for 
each class to state its own grievance. And were men to be dis- 
missed unheard, because they felt the injury of which they 
complain, pray tell me what grievance, since the world began, 
would ever have been redressed ? 

On the other hand, my dear John, while I believe that my 
land, which is free from all mortgage, is not of that kind on 
which the severest loss is likely to be incurred ; so, health per- 
mitting, I have as a labourer a resource that all landlords 
do not enjoy — and if my rents should fall, no corn law will 
aflfect my pen and my brain, — I can work ; I am used to it. 
Moreover, dear John, you are too finehearted a fellow not to 
own that avarice is rarely the most cogent motive in the 
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ambition of public men. It is something to see myself 
separated, not by my own change of opinions, but by theirs, 
from the party with which, in public, I have acted, and 
the men whom, in private, I have honoured or loved — and 
on this, as on all matters where conviction is strong and earnest, 
whatever divides the opinion, estranges the friendship; — ^it is 
something for many years, and those spreading over the prime of 
manhood, to have stood alone and excluded from the noble field of 
action — Parliamentary life. Had I consented but to compromise, 
nay, but to conceal, the doubts I entertain, as to the success of 
the experiment made on the original and primary source of 
capital, — ^land, — I should have been at no loss for a seat in 
Parliament. But I could not accept the experiment as a fait 
accompli until its results were tested, and thus my principles, 
right or wrong, at least have not furthered my ambition. Nor, 
if the Free-traders are right, and the authority of intelligence 
and the power of numbers are opposed to the views I entertain, 
is it much to my interests, as a writer, to hazard at once my 
reputation with the few and my popularity with the many, by 
plying, with feeble oar, against the strong current of the day. 

Wherefore, all these circumstances, j^ro and corty balanced 
fairly one against the other, 1 trust that I may be exonerated 
from the suspicion of interests purely sinister and selfish, and 
that if my views be erroneous, they will be held those of a man 
who is accustomed to carry his gaze beyond the map of his 
estate, and is capable of fears more generous than such as darken 
the perspective that is closed by an audit-day. And though I 
have advanced the doctrine that there is nothing which in 
historical precedent or political science should make us condemn 
the principle of Protection, as applied whether to land or to 
manufactures, in certain periods, or under certain conditions, I 
am incUned to go very far, — nay, as far as the most eminent 
poUtical economists, whom Time acknowledges to be the standard 
authorities of their school, in the policy of exposing native 
agriculture to the risk of foreign competition, and of procuring 
a steady and regular importation of corn, as the best means of 
extending the market of our manufacturers. I cannot consent, 
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it is true, to say with Mr. Cobden, that the fear of depending 
solely for the staple of food upon the soil of the foreigner, is an 
exploded fallacy. If it be so, it is a fallacy that was never 
exploded from the mind of the man who most combined the 
practical statesman with the political economist — I mean 
Mr. Huskisson. However else he might have modified the 
strong opinions that he once expressed upon protection to 
agriculture, it is notorious to those who best knew him, 
that Mr, Huskisson never modified, never changed this doc- 
trine, "that in peace the habitual dependence on foreign 
supply is dangerous. We place the subsistence of our own 
population not only at the mercy of foreign powers, but also 
on their being able to spare us as much corn as we may want 
to buy.^^ Thus said Mr. Huskisson in 1815; and in 1827, 
he said, "I hold that doctrine now, and think nothing so 
dangerous to this country as to rely too largely and too frequently 
on foreign countries for supplies of corn.^^ * 

I cannot consent, then, to dismiss the authority of a man like 
Mr. Huskisson, upon the risk of depending on the foreigner, 
with the contempt which it inspires in Mr. Cobden ; nor do I 
think that those answers to Mr. Huskisson which he borrows 
from Mr. Mill, and considers so victorious, (viz., *^ that countries 
most dependent on their neighbours for grain, have enjoyed 
the steadiest and least variable market ; that if one neighboTir 
withholds his corn others will send it, and that the abundant 
harvests of one land may atone for the deficiencies of another,^^) 
would have been considered by Mr. Huskisson incontestably 
established by a sufiicient number of experiments and facts. 
But it is not now my object to dispute those premises, since I 
am willing to concede the conclusions to which they bring 
Messieurs Cobden and Mill. And looking to the rapid 
increase of our population, doubting the results that some 

* Mr. Cutler Ferguson, than whom a more honoumble and truthful man never 
existed, said in the debate on Mr. Hume's motion on the Com Law, 1834 : — " I 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Huskisson's sentiments on these subjects, and 
know that to the last it was his opinion that a great country like this should not 
be subject to foreign powers in the article of food." 

d2 
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anticipate^ from bringing our own waste lands into cultivation, 
seeing the growth and grandeur of our manufacturing inte- 
rests, — knowing that whatever com we take from the foreigner, 
must increase the sale of whatever cotton or other manufacture 
the foreigner takes from us, — seeing, moreover, that no system 
of protection, short of prohibition, could prevent our receiving 
some supplies of corn from abroad, I willingly allow, with 
Mr. Mill, that the apprehension of future evil should not 
operate against present good ; and cannot prevail against what 
nature and commerce have made stronger than all arguments, 
viz., necessity. 

I do not, therefore, dispute the policy of opening to foreign com 
a constant and regular market in our ports — and of exposing the 
home producer to a severe competition : but I do maintain that 
while you arrogate Mr. Huskisson^s authority, you should so 
far respect his judgment, as to take some precaution that 
while the supplies of com from abroad are increased, the 
supplies grown at home do not incur the risk of being 
materially diminished — that the competition you invite, while 
it will tend to lower the price, may serve to stimulate the 
energies that will augment the quantity ; and so, while fitting 
the farmer for the struggle, save the country from that abso- 
lute reliance on the harvests and the will of other states, 
which I firmly believe could never exist without endangering 
our political independence as a nation, and subjecting us to 
more than fluctuations — ^to scarcities, approaching to famine. 
Are these sentiments to be despised ? " Yes,^^ cries Mr. Cobden, 
" the men in fustian would laugh them to scorn ! " Be it so — 
it is at Mr. Huskisson they laugh ! — the sentiments are his ; 
and I will quote his words in order afterwards, my dear John, 
to call your attention to a signal proof that his sagacity is al- 
ready shown to be deeper than that of any of the gentlemen, 
whether they be clothed in fustian or broad cloth, who laugh at 
him. Thus says Mr. Huskisson : — " Suppose, as it frequently 
happens, the harvest in this year to be a short one, not only in 
this country, but the foreign countries, from which we are fed. 
What follows ? The habitually exporting country, France, for 
instance, stops the export of its corn, and feeds its people with- 
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out any great pressure. The habitually importing country, 
England, which, even in a good season, has hitherto depended 
on the aid of foreign corn, deprived of that aid in a year of 
scarcity, is driven to distress, bordering upon famine/^ 

Now observe, my Lord John Russell, (in arguing lately that 
the present low prices were to be held no criteria for the 
future,) stated, as a peculiar phenomenon in the case, " that 
corn had come exactly from the quarter which no one had 
anticipated — viz., France.^' 

Mr. Huskisson, at least, was more farsighted — it is expressly 
France that he names as the quarter from which the exports 
will habitually come. Of this, I myself never had a doubt — I 
said so at the time of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, not in- 
duced to that belief by any examination of tariffs and reports, but 
simply from my personal knowledge of the social habits of the 
French. It is diflScult for an Englishman to imagine how the 
small French proprietor, usually a peasant, will pinch and save 
in his household, in order to put monies into his pouch. There 
is that in the actual property of land, strongly contrasting mere 
tenure, still more service by hire, which induces the labourer 
who owns it, to push economy into what you, my dear John, 
would call the self-mortification of the miser. The more corn 
your farming labouring children can grow, the more they will 
eat ; the more corn Jacques Bonhomme can grow, with the better 
heart he will starve ; — it is something not to live upon, but to 
send away and to sell. And the money goes ; — upon mutton and 
shoes, tobacco and coffee ? No, my dear John ; upon buying some 
other half acre of land — which after his death will be equitably 
subdivided, perhaps among a family of five — from whom the 
self-pinching system will start anew.* From France habitually 

* It is thus stated in recent statistical accounts of France, that less butcher's 
meat is consumed now by its population, than there was under the ancient rSgiTne : 
when the state of the agricultural peasantry is represented to have been so 
miserable. And the fact is accoimted for (no doubt justly) by the assertors of 
the social improvement effected by the Great Revolution — in the doctrine that the 
small subdivisions of land, which have raised the peasant from the serf into the 
proprietor, have induced habits of extraordinary thrift, and that to maintain his 
land, and to meet its mortgages, he stints himself much more in the consimiption 
of food than he did, when living totally from day to day without heed of the 
morrow, upon the wages secured from a master. 
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you will have com, but there is no country in the world upon 
which it is more dangerous to rely for the quantity and steadi- 
ness of the supply : — ^take this year : — suppose that your recent 
change had been some years in operation — ^that a great deal of 
British land, now devoted to corn, had relinquished that grain — 
as the Free-traders tell us it ought — that there was a scarcity at 
home — and in the same year a scarcity in France— or a quarrel 
with that somewhat irascible country (which, to do it justice, is 
always willing to sacrifice self-interest to some touchy crotchet 
of honour) — pray do you think, then, that the men in fustian 
would laugh Mr. Huskisson to scorn ? Or dare you say that 
they might not be inclined to exclaim with him, — " Let the 
bread we eat be the produce of corn grown amongst ourselves, 
and I for one care not how cheap it is — ^the cheaper the better — 
cheapness produced by foreign importation is the sure forerunner 
of scarcity, and a steady home supply the only safe foundation 
of steady and moderate prices/^ 

What is it, then, that I ask? I go much farther than 
Mr. Huskisson did in 1815; go as far as I believe he ever 
went. I subscribe to the expediency of opening our ports 
— of greatly increasing our regular importation of com, — and 
all that I ask of the manufacturer is this — Fit the farmer for 
the competition you force on him ; and, gaining a great deal, 
concede a little in return ! You say that you find in Christianity 
itself a sanction for the maxim to buy in the cheapest, and sell 
in the dearest market. There is another maxim to which the 
sanction of Christianity is more generally conceded — *^ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.^' 
Your friend, Mr. M'CuUoch, in speaking of the Cotton Trade, 
and in seeking to calm any excess of imprudent compassion which 
might be excited by the suflferings of the children employed in the 
factories, uses these very sensible and conciliatory expressions : — 

'^The subsistence of 1,400,000 people is not to be endangered 
on slight grounds. The abuses, even, of such a business, must 
be cautiously dealt with ; lest, in eradicating them, we shake 
or disorder the whole fabric/^ 

I concede this proposition in favour of the British manu- 
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facturers of cotton ; and I claim that concession in favour of 
the British producers of com. 

But in this latter case it is more than 1,400,000 persons 
whose subsistence is involved. I will take the lowest calcu<- 
lations of the proportional agricultural population that I can 
find in any Free-trade authorities ; and it is at least a fourth 
of the entire population in Great Britain, and considerably 
more than half the population in Ireland.* And from 
these computations I omit altogether one important item, in 
wealth at least, if not in numbers — I mean the landowners^ 
classed under the general head of "Persons of independent 
means.^^ Take, then, the agricultural population of Great 
Britain at certainly not less than three millions and a half; add 
to it the millions similarly engaged in Ireland. Join to these 
the landlords " of independent means ; ^' and if you refuse to 
annex to such numbers the most moderate proportion that can 
be assigned of that part of the trading population, such as the 
ploughwright, the wheelwright, the blacksmith, the farrier — 
essentially dependant upon the agriculturist — still you will 
have in Great Britain and Ireland at least eight million per- 
sons vitally interested in your laws affecting their produce and 
its price. Surely, then, I may well exclaim that the subsistence 
of numbers so far exceeding all the population engaged in the 
cotton trade, to whom I make a similar concession, should not 
be hazarded — I will not say on slight grounds, but on grounds 
that have already called forth one cry of acknowledged distress ; 
and that even if abuse does exist, in such a business you should 
be as careful of eradicating it, ^ lest you shake or disorder the 
whole fabric,^ as you would of interference with the economy of 
the cotton trade. Yet how have we dealt with this mighty 
interest ? We have for more than half a century, by repeated 
acts of our legislation, approved, confirmed, rooted as a very 
habit of thought into the minds of the cultivators of our soil, 

* Mr. Porter calculates from the census of 1841, that the farmers, graziers, 
bailifis, agricultural labourers, &c., are to be assessed at 25*17 per cent, of the 
population in Great Britain; and 66 '15 per cent, in Ireland. The landowners (if 
of independent means) are not reckoned in either computation. 
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tl^e idea that Protection from the foreigner is necessary to 
their existence. And having ourselves authorised that faith/we 
have suddenly removed all that we ourselves have told them 
their very existence required, and brought them into unmiti- 
gated competition with lands the most fertile the world can 
boast^ tilled by populations exempted from the burdens we 
bear ! Just see how differently the Free-traders dealt with the 
silk manufacture, which has been so often cited against us in 
advocating the advantage of foreign competition over protective 
duties. When, by the advice of Mr. Huskisson, you removed 
the prohibition of foreign silk goods, beginning in 1824, you 
left in 1826, an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent, on the impor- 
tation of foreign silk goods. You altered the duty to specific 
rates per pound, but so calculated upon different kinds of 
goods as to be equal in most cases to 30 per cent, upon the 
presumed value, this rate being assumed as the maximum of 
protection ; yet was the duty bounded in effect to 30 per cent. ? 
Far from it ; twenty years afterwards, the duties on crape were 
from 43 to 50 per cent. ; on velvet, from 34 to 50 per cent. ; on 
silk net, from 36 to 58 per cent. ; on manufactured bonnets, 145 
per cent. I quote from the statement of Sir Robert Peel, on 
January 27, 1846 — eventful day to the agriculturist ! 

Such was the protection you left to manufactures in silk 
when you began to open the trade — such was the protection 
you left to them for twenty years. And you still left protection 
to silk (it exists still) on the very day that you passed sentence 
on the corn-grower, and doomed him to compete, not as the 
manufacturer of silk does with the rival inhabitants of a few 
towns, and meeting that rivalry with advantages no other land 
possesses — ^but wherever in the universe corn can be sowed in 
a richer soil, ripened under a brighter sun, reaped by a cheaper 
labour. You were as clearly persuaded of the truth of your 
abstract principle of the benefit of free trade in silk as you are 
in that of com; but you applied it in the one case with due con- 
sideration of the fact that you were dealing not only with the 
interests, but the convictions — (and, if you will, with the pre- 
j udices) of human beings ; and you have dealt, in the other 
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case^ witli as much sternness as if the machinery of yonr law 
operated only upon brute matter. Why, when you opened the 
trade in silk^ did you leave still to the silk manufacturer duties 
so protective ? Mr. Huskisson stated the reason and all suc- 
cumbed to it — '^ Because, as our manufactures were burthened 
by taxation, a protection as against France was necessary.^' 
The reason by which you aided the competition that was suc- 
cessful in silk, you throw to the winds when you call forth a far 
severer competition in corn. And while you have been thus 
abrupt and imperious in enforcing so wholesale and entire 
a change upon the business in which many millions are 
engaged, in what mode have you shaped your policy so as to 
soften, at least, the austerity of your fiat ? By all that can 
soothe irritation, by all that can encourage effort, by all that 
can lighten burdens? No. You have done it so that it is 
made to bear a character the most galling ; made to seem the 
triumphant victory of the men who had gone about from platform 
to platform to preach a crusade against those whom your change 
has afflicted ; who had used language the most derisive to their 
understanding, the most inflammatory against their motives: 
whose favourite expressions for the owners of the land had been 
*' Vampire" and " Blood-sucker," and for the occupiers, " Thick- 
scull " and " Bull-calf." Very good words, it may be, for a 
cheer or a laugh, but not words that make eloquence as per- 
suasive as it is " unadorned." And when the chief to whom 
this class had committed its interests, and the leader who had 
so shortly before proposed on its behalf a duty of 8^., concurred 
to ascribe the principal merit of the wholesale change enforced to 
the head of the Anti-Corn Law League — thereby approving an 
agitation that had created an imperium in imperio, and virtually 
commending the oratory of abuse which yet rung in the ears 
and rankled at the hearts of the victims — can you say that 
you did not make your experiment as intolerable to the 
spirit of Englishmen as it has been abrupt and trying to the 
resources upon which so many millions depend ? The Italian 
proverb saith "That it must be a very fine tree to make 
one pleased to be hung from it." And a tree more rugged 
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and thorny than that on which you have hnng the British corn- 
grower, certainly never yet was planted by the hand of the 
legislator. 

Reflect, too, from whom come these assaults on the very 
character of those who advocated the protection our habitual 
legislation had taught to consider essential to their existence ? 
Who denounced them as plunderers and robbers, bloodsuckers 
and vampires? The very men who had first introduced protection 
into the legislature. Thus says the father of Free-trade — ^Adam 
Smith — " The merchants and manufacturers seem to have been 
the original inventors of these restraints upon the importation 
of foreign goods which secure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. ... It was probably in imitation of them, and 
to put themselves on a level with those who they found were 
opposed to oppress them that the country gentlemen and 
farmers of Great Britain so far forgot the generosity which is 
natural to their station, as to demand the exclusive privilege 
of supplying their countrymen with corn and butcher's meat.^' 

And Sir Robert Peel himself, at the very time that he 
extolled the " unadorned eloquence ^' which had sought to arouse 
the country against the class that was struggling for what Sir 
Robert Peel himself had asserted during the whole previous 
period of his career to be the condition of life to them and of 
welfare to the commonwealth — still echoed Adam Smith — and 
said, with the Repeal of the Corn-law in his hand — " It was the 
mercantile and manufacturing interest which set the example of 
requiring protection,'^ Of this there can be no doubt. Our 
statutes tell us that the policy of protection was introduced on 
behalf of the manufacturers and merchants, and at their own 
demand, for centuries before it was accorded to the land. 

And if such has been your mode to soothe the pain and to 
cheer the spirit, where has since been your attempt to lighten 
the burden ? 

Nothing can be more true, and nothing more tacitly acceded 
to by the conscience of the community, than the proposition 
Mr. Disraeli has luminously stated, viz., that under the system 
of Protection, ofiFered and insisted on as a counter-equivalent. 
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you have built up your present system of taxation ; you remove 
the equivalent, you will not touch the taxation. Just consider 
the vast amount of taxes that has been taken off since the war, 
— the manner in which, especially of late years, since 1830, the 
reductions have been shaped so as to give the greatest relief or 
the greatest impetus to manufactures; and out of all those 
millions so dealt with, what from the passing of the com law in 
1815 to the year 1846, has been the amount of taxes bearing 
chiefly on agriculture, reduced or repealed? I quote the 
authority of Mr. Pressley himself before the House of Lords ; 
£985,824 ! A relief that appears as nothing, compared with 
the vast sums which have been cast forth from the revenue to 
meet the demands of rival interests in commerce and manu- 
factures. And justly so. Why ? because during those years, 
the agriculturists had their equivalent — protection ! But the pro- 
tection is vanished from the agriculturist, and the agriculturist 
stands alone in the community without a due share of relief. 

And now, my dear John, as I know you are a lover of fair 
play, even in fighting your enemies, (if, indeed, we poor owners 
and tillers of land are to be so considered,) let us see whether 
we have had something of good faith to set off against so much 
severity, — ^let us see whether you would not have been ashamed 
to have dealt with a Frenchman, when you were at war with 
him, as your agents have dealt with your own children. 

In 1846, Sir Robert Peel, in arguing for Free-trade, observes, 
^' I have always felt and maintained that the land is subject to 
peculiar burdens.^' He goes on to argue that the question of 
Free-trade is one of policy, — that of relief to peculiar burdens on 
those it may affect, one oi justice, and he implies as strongly 
as man can do, that having decided on the question of policy 
we should then have to consider the question oi justice. 

The antithesis was ominous. What Englishman, on reading 
it, will not say with Burke, " It was with the greatest diflSculty 
that I was able to separate policy from justice. Justice itself is 
the great standing policy of civil society ; and any eminent de- 
parture from it, under any circumstances, lies under the suspicion 
of being no policy at all.^^ But to proceed — 
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Lord John Russell^ in his letter to the Queen^ 1 846, (read to the 
House of Commons,) states that the measures which Sir Robert 
Peel had in contemplation appear to have been "a present 
suspension of the duties of corn, a repeal of the corn laws at 
no remote period, preceded by a diminution of duties, — relief to 
the occupiers of land from burdens by which they are peculiarly 
affected, so far as it may be practicable " And Lord John adds, 
in the same letter, an opinion yet more strongly expressed as to 
the said burdens. " Lord John Russell is prepared to assent 
to the opening of the ports, and to the fiscal relief which it was 
calculated to convey. He would have accompanied this proposal 
tvith measures of relief to a considerable extent of the occupiers 
of land from the burdens to which they were subjected/^ 

Now, I ask you, John, as an honest man, whether a distinct 
And positive pledge of the relief of burdens on land be not 
hereby and herein held forth as an accompaniment to the 
repeal of the corn laws ? — whether many, who, in Parliament 
agreed to such repeal, must not have been so induced to agree ? 
— whether the country generally would not have been led on to 
accept the policy, by the persuasion that the justice that was to 
soften it, would be fairly meted out ? Well, what has been 
the fact ? Sir Robert Peel removed the protection ; and left 
untouched the burdens he had engaged to release. It is true 
that he did at the time dwell on some peddling and pitiful miti- 
gations of local burdens — some mitigations of a county rate, on 
the proportions the land should pay to the gaoler of the prison 
and the doctor of the pauper, on some trifling extension of the 
law of settlement. But there was not a man in the country 
who did not feel that it was not to such miserable doles that 
Sir Robert Peel could have meant to stint the performance of 
his solemn engagements to the land if he had remained in 
office, and when, having carried his system of policy, his mind 
would be free to consider freely the question of justice. — 
Well, Lord John becomes Prime Minister; he accepts the 
task of maintaining and perpetuating the repeal of the corn 
laws ; but surely with it he inherits the pledge to relieve the 
burdens of the land. Is not this the absolute condition 
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imposed by good faith? And could any man suppose we were 
afterwards to be met by a doubt if there were any burdens 
at all? And if before the enactment of the law, when the 
sages and prophets of the Corn League predicted that the land 
would be no sufferer, — that rents would rather rise than fall, — 
prices would average 7*. on wheat, where they now average 
5*., — farmers rather flourish than decay, — -agricultural wages 
rather increase than diminish ; — if then. Lord John thought 
such concessions of reUef to a considerable extent fair and 
reasonable, how much more have they become so now, when the 
distress of the cultivator is acknowledged by Lord John himself, 
and lamented in the speech which is delivered from the throne ? 
Concessions ! First, reduction on bricks, which benefits certainly 
urban speculators more than it can at present the unhappy 
landlord, who has small heart for building new farm premises ; 
and now a further reduction on timber, which, where the 
landowner has any timber on his property, is another dimi- 
nution of the income from which he is to contribute new barns 
and granaries for the com, which the farmer trembles while he 
stores ! And this is the way faith has been kept to us, and 
the pledges of two Prime Ministers fulfilled ! 

The true question before us is plain. Will you, or will you 
not, conciliate this great interest comprising so much of your 
capital, — this great class containing so large a share of your 
population? Are you to continue to treat the producers of 
bread, in your own country, as an enemy whom it is neces- 
sary or wise, thoroughly and resolutely, to conquer and put 
down ; or, as a vast element in the Commonwealth, with whose 
claims and opinions it is prudent and patriotic to effect some 
gentle compromise ? And here let me observe, that in all im- 
portant questions which you have safely and durably settled^ 
you have always (and in all times and countries judicious 
statesmen always have) shunned to extend too far the victory of 
one opinion over another. It is the principle of compromise, 
more or less extended, upon which you have always gone ; and 
hence the stability of your institutions and the contrast they 
present to our impetuous neighbours, the French, who^ 
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because they push the dogma of the day into the unqualified 
triumph of a party, obtain nothing that far-sighted men can 
consider settled ; and leave liberty equally endangered by the 
pressure of the mob and the cannon of the soldier. Your great 
constitutional changes^ where durable, have been compromises, 
— ^your religious Reformation, — your Revolution of 1688, — 
your Reform Bill of 1831, — ^were all compromises between the 
extremes of opinion. The sole time when you deserted this 
principle was amidst the passions of the Civil War ; when you 
destroyed a Monarchy, tried for a Republic, gained a Dictator- 
ship, passed at once into reaction; and welcomed back in 
Charles the Second a despotism more degrading than that 
which you had successfully resisted in Charles the First. 
Beware, then, how, in dealing with your own countrymen, 
and in those civil wars which are now fought by the pen or in 
the senate ; beware how you push, too far, even what you con- 
sider just on the abstract principle. This total repeal of all 
Protection, as affecting men, whom your previous legislation 
has tutored, right or wrong, into believing that without Pro- 
tection there is ruin, — is no compromise, — it is the extreme 
opinion urged to its extremest point, and, as I have shown, in its 
harshest character; — it has been attended with insult, with 
betrayal, with forfeited promises, and broken faith. 

My Lord John Russell, you are fond of quoting Burke ; your 
scholarship can appreciate the vast range of his knowledge; 
your experience of men, the common sense that lies under the 
subtlety of his thought or the glow of his eloquence ; and the 
natural loftiness of your mind, when it rises free from the tram- 
mels of party, finds something congenial in that genius which 
was equally hostile to cruelty and meanness, whether they took 
the plausibilities of power, or usurped the high attributes of 
freedom. Does your lordship remember these passages, or can 
you dispute their application ? — 

" What is the use of discussing men's abstract right to food 
or medicine ? The question is upon the method of procuring 
and administering them. In that deliberation I shall always 
advise to call in the aid of the farmer and the physician, rather 
than the professor of metaphysics.^' 
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'^ The science of government beings therefore, so practical in 
itself, and intended for such practical purposes, a matter which 
requires experience, and even more experience than any man 
can gain in his whole life, however sagacious and observing he 
may be, it is with infinite caution that any man ought to venture 
upon pulling down an edifice which has answered in any.tole- 
rable degree for ages the common purposes of society, or on 
building it up again without having models and patterns of 
approved utility before his eyes." 

On these two passages I make but two brief comments — 

In the first, Burke would, in deliberating on the method of 
procuring and administering food, call in the aid of the farmer 
rather than the professor of metaphysics. It is the farmer 
whom in your change you altogether exclude from your council; 
and I will show, later, that you have not even on your side the 
aid of the professor of metaphysics, though you may have the 
sanction of some of his obscurer disciples. 

Look to the second passage. Can you deny that you pull 
down the whole edifice of protection, which has for ages shel- 
tered the farmer, and which has so far answered the common 
purposes of society, that, to use the words of Sir Robert Peel, 
" if you convinced us that your most sanguine hopes would be 
realised, that this country would become the workshop of the 
world, would blight, through the cheapness of food and the 
demand for foreign corn, the manufacturing industry of every 
other country, we should not forget, amid all these presages of 
complete happiness, that it is under the influence of protection 
to agriculture, continued for two hundred years j that the fen has 
been drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the health of a whole 
people improved, their life prolonged-, — and all this not at the 
eapense of manufacturing prosperity, but concurrently with its 
wonderful advancement J' * 

You pull down this edifice. Where is the " model and pattern 
of approved utility before your eyes ? " Historian that you are, 
I defy you to find in all history one such model and pattern. 
I turn to you, my dear Mr. Bull, to your agents and your family, 

* Speech of Sir Robert Peel, 1839. 
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land could grow quite as good tobacco as that which the labour- 
ing population poison the air with in France. And if there are 
reasons why he should not have Free-trade for such experiment, 
which his climate does not suit, he replies to you that he finds 
reasons quite as good why Free-trade should not be forced on 
him in the article to which he is condemned as the staple of his 
produce, and for which his climate is suited. 

Suppose that the merchant has hitherto had a monopoly of 
the markets in India, and by some change in your commercial 
system he is driven from those markets by foreign competition. 
He complains, and you say, *^ Unjust Man, we have done with 
monopoly ;" that he then turns his prows towards the North, 
and you say, *^ No, there you must not deal.'^ " Why V " We 
have permitted to our Colonists a monopoly against you." — 
"Towards the West?" "No, my friend, the products of the 
West do not suit your way of business, and for very good 
reasons ; we have given to others a monopoly there, too, for 
which they pay us a very high price ! " Suppose this, and then 
allow me to ask, whether you could continue to read to your 
merchant a lecture on the blessings of Free-trade ? Reverse the 
case, and what the difference ? When the farmer sees Free- 
trade give to the foreigner his market in corn, and monopoly 
exclude his fields from beet-root and tobacco ? 

In dealing with mankind, I say, as said one who understood 
nations well, " that even if burdens are laid on fairly, you must 
convince those who suffer that such burdens are fair." I say 
this, without prejudice to the question, whether the land is or 
is not disproportionably burdened. I am ready, if necessary, 
to go wholly into that consideration. And if I do not do so 
now, it is, first, because I never yet met a fair and dispassionate 
(hinker who doubted the fact, though he might cavil as to the 
degree. Secondly, because at the very time the Corn Law was 
repealed, the fact of the burdens was admitted by the Minister 
who repealed it, and the Minister to whom the maintenance of 
the repeal was entrusted. Thirdly, because the promise of relief 
to those burdens accompanied the intimation of their repeal ; 
and without such promise, / knoWj that many of the votes 
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Sir Robert Peel obtaiued to his chaDge of policy, would have 
been withheld. And we have a rights if you tell us that we 
must submit to the hardship, to hold as unchallengeable, in 
point of honesty, the pledge that was given to us of relief from 
the burdens acknowledged by those who inflicted the hardship* 
Fourthly, because I here argue for the expediency of a com- 
promise — and compromise in the way of relief from taxation, be 
my assertions ever so true, and any calculations I might found 
on them ever so accurate — I am convinced that every financier 
would concur with me in considering wholly impracticable. 

The second compromise, and the only one you can actually 
effect, is to deal in some mode with your customs, that inter- 
fering the least with the good you anticipate from your 
recent experiment — leaving undisturbed your general tariflf — 
militating not against its main principle and recommended by 
the great authorities you have assumed as your guides, may yet 
be of some benefit to the agricultural producer, and put him 
in good heart and good humour to befriend the system you have 
commenced. Such a compromise Lord Stanley has proposed, 
viz., a low fixed duty upon wheat and other grain ; a tax upon 
the foreigner for the benefit of the native cultivator; and 
the profits of that tax to go in relief of the most odious burden 
upon all, whether engaged in trade, commerce, agriculture, or 
manufactures. 

In favour of this low fixed duty, as a compromise, I submit 
these considerations to the Free-trader: — 1st. That it still 
leaves you the victory for which you so eagerly contend; the 
victory over the abstract principle of Protection. I can well 
conceive a derisive cheer at this sentence. ^^ So the principle 
of Protection you give up ! " My dear fellow-citizens, I am not 
writing for Protection or Free-trade as abstract principles. 
I am writing for what I believe, in my conscience, to be the 
very existence of a generation of human beings, and in depreca- 
tion of the consequences which the ruin of one race may entail 
oh generations yet to come. I believe that my principle is 
right, but this is no question of School Metaphysics, and I will 
surrender the principle with all my heart if you will aid me to 
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save the men. The principle then of such a tax is a principle 
of revenue, drawn from duty on a commodity in general use, 
and introduced into the country from the foreign merchant. It 
is the same principle you apply to tea, to tobacco, to any other 
firticle you might desire to have free, but to which, for the 
sake of the revenue, you attach fiscal duties. If indirectly it 
operates as a protection to the cultivator, because it happens 
that we cultivate grain, and not tobacco or tea, and thereby 
effects the compromise that it is best for all classes to establish, 
it is an incidental good which you admit in dealing with other 
articles of home production. You derive revenue from duties 
on foreign shoes, boots, gloves, embroidery ; you have a duty 
of 25 per cent, upon artificial flowers, 15 per cent, upon foreign 
silk; and you defend these duties, not only as sources of 
revenue, but as some aid against foreign competition to certain 
classes of your countrymen. Why deprive yourselves of a source 
of revenue larger than is derived from all these duties put together, 
because it would aid, during a fearful strain upon its energies, 
a Class that comprises at least a fourth of your population ? 

Secondly, the fixed duty carries with it the recommendation of 
high authority among Free-traders themselves; and that, if 
you gainsay this, you may contradict not me, poor Squire and 
selfish Vampire; but your own authorities, I give you the 
words of the most eminent enemies of the old Corn Laws — the 
most illustrious masters of Political Economy. 

Hear, first, Mr. Ricardo. No friend to the landowner ! You 
will see that he admits the policy of the fixed duty, — contenda 
for its justice, — and even intimates his concession to a duty 
of 10^.;* double that which Lord Stanley, in these times, has 
suggested. 

" The growers of corn are subject to some of these peculiar 
taxes, such as tithes, a portion of the poor-rate, and, perhaps, 
one or two other taxes, all of which tend to raise the price of 
corn and other raw produce equal to these peculiar burdens. 

* I do not wish to misrepresent Mr. Ricardo. Ho would have conceded a duty 
of 10s. as a compromise between interests and classes — but he estimated the exact 
equivalent, in rigid justice duo to the land, at not more than half that amount. 
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In the degree, then, in which these taxes raise the price of com, 
a duty should be imposed on its importation. If from this 
cause it be raised 10*. per quarter, a duty of 10*. should be 
imposed on the importation of foreign corn, and a drawback of 
the same amount should be allowed on the exportation of com. 
By means of this duty and this drawback, the trade would be 
placed on the same footing as if it had never been taxed ; and 
we should be quite sure that capital would neither be injuri- 
ously for the interests of society attracted towards nor repelled 

from it If importation was allowed, an undue 

encouragement would he given to the importation of foreign corn, 
unless the foreign commodity were subject to the same duty equal 
to tithes, or any other e/vclusive tax as that imposed on the home 
grower" 

Thus says Mr. Ricardo. Hear, next, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
afterwards Lord Sydenham, speaking against the Corn Laws 
in 1834. 

^^ He concluded that a fixed duty of from 8^. to 10^. the 
quarter, under which foreign corn could at all times come into the 
market of this country at a moderate price, would have prevented 
this occurrence (fluctuation) and the consequent loss. 

^' He would not dispute that the Landowners had a claim to a 
certain degree of protection. His right honorable friend had 
quoted Mr. Ricardo, as if he was with him ; and against the 
imposition of a fixed duty ; but he would find that the authority 
of Mr. Ricardo was against him on that point. Mr. Ricardo 
proposed the adoption of a certain fixed duty as being a full and 
sufiicient compensation to the landowners. Let them adopt 
that plan. By the adoption of such a plan as that of a fixed 
duty, there was no doubt that the revenue would be a gainer, 
and he would not object to appropriate the amount of duty thus 
received towards aff'ording that relief to the landowners to which 
they should prove themselves entitled.^^ 

But you say, whatever these eminent men may have thought 
then of a fixed duty, — ^in 1846 they would have been for the total 
repeal now enforced on us. Yet surely, if there be one person who 
may guide us as to their probable opinion, had they been spared 
to us in 1846, it is the great living disciple and elucidator of 
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Adam Smith and Bicardo^ — ^the most leartied and profound of 
all our surviving masters in the Free Trade school of this 
science of Political Economy. Thus says Mr. M^CuUoch, 
writing in 1849, three years after the enactment , but before the 
serious distress that has befallen the agriculturist : — - 

'^ At the same time, we are ready to admit that we should 
have preferred seeing this question settled by imposing a low 
fixed duty of 5^., 6^., or 7^. a quarter on wheat, and other grain 
in proportion, accompanied by a proportionate drawback. We 
make this statement on general grounds, and without any 
reference to the peculiar burdens that affect the agriculturists, 
though these should neither be forgotten nor overlooked. In 
scarce years, a duty of this description would fall wholly on the 
foreigner, without afifecting prices or narrowing importaftion ; 
for in such years the prices of corn are wholly determined by 
demand or supply, without reference to the cost of the corn, 
including therein any reasonable duty with which it may be 
charged. The latter is then, in truth, deducted from the 
profits of the foreign grower or merchant ; and its repeal would 
not sensibly afifect prices. But while in scarce years, when 
importation is necessary, the influence of a low duty is thus 
innocuous, it would lessen or prevent importation in unusually 
abundant years, when the home supply is sufficient. The 
drawback by which it is supposed to be accompanied would 
then also come into play, and facilitate exportation. So 
that their conjoined effect would be to hinder the over- 
loading of the market, and consequently to prevent prices 
falling so low as to be injurious to the agriculturists and 
those dependent on them. And it must be borne in mind that 
the distress of the agriculturists never fails to react on the 
other classes. When the former are involved in difficulties the 
demands for the products of the loom and of our colonial posses- 
sions are proportionally diminished, so that the market is glutted 
with manufactured goods, sugar, ^c, as well as with corn. It is, 
indeed, uniformly found that the injury that is thus inflicted on the 
manufacturing and trading part of the community very much exceeds 
all that they gain by the temporary fall in the price of raw produce* 
It is plainly, therefore, a capital mistake to suppose that the duty 
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and drawback now referred to would be advantageous only to the 
agriculturists; they would redound quite as much to the advantage 
of the other classes. And though this were less certain than it 
appears to be, still, in a matter of such importance as the welfare 
of agriculture, and of those dependent thereon, a wise Govern- 
ment should be extremely cautious about taking any step of the 
consequences of which it is not fully assured/^ This, then, is the 
opinion of Mr. M'CuUoch on the abstract merits of the ques- 
tion; and though I grant that this eminent person doubts 
whether, as "Government had, in 1846, to deal with an irritated 
and unreasoning populace, it might not have been better to 
make an end of the matter than to prolong, by any system, 
however well devised, the pernicious trade of agitation ;^^ yet, as 
the chief reason he states for so preferring concession to wisdom 
is, that the agriculturists had 'Mittle to apprehend ^^ in the change, 
I think we have a fair right, now that, in 1851, the cause for 
apprehension is proved to be so grave, to appeal to the country 
to decide between " an unreasoning '^ clamour and the principle 
which this master of the science declares would " not only be 
for the advantage of the agriculturists, but redound quite as much 
to the advantage of the other classes, '' 

You may tell me, O inflexible Repealers, in defiance of 
Mr. M^CuUoch, that this moderate fixed duty is a miserable 
boon to the agriculturist, not worth his contending for. So 
much the better for you, if you can eff^ect such a compromise, 
and secure yourselves, upon terras so easy, against the reaction 
that is always liable to follow extremes. You may tell me 
that this does not carry out your abstract principle to the 
utmost; but I have proved to you, at least, that the most 
illustrious asserters of your abstract principle have advocated 
the very compromise thus proposed. And if, after all, it 
does not go to the full length to which you would urge 
your theory, consider, all you who are intelligent among my 
manufacturing opponents, — consider, I pray you, whether in 
this, as in all other aff'airs of life, where you deal between man 
and man, you do not gain more, in security to what you 
have obtained, in exemption from hostility upon other 

* M'Culloch's Pol. Econ., pp. 548, 549, Ath edit, 1849. 
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points affecting your interests, than you lose by your trifling 
concessions ! Reflect, that but a very few years ago you would 
have delightedly hailed the compromise now submitted 
to you. Lord J. Bussell tells us in the House of Commons 
that had his proposal of an 8^, fixed duty been accepted^ the 
Free-traders would have been satisfied and the Com Law 
League dissolved! And think, too, how you obtained your 
triumph, — by what combination of circumstances, rare and 
unprecedented : — by a famine in Ireland,— the prospect of a 
famine in England,— the influence of a great man now no 
more, — the changed opinions of Representatives, excusing 
change by calculations on prices that have proved erroneous, 
or the pledges of Ministers that have not been redeemed; 
regard and number the votes upon the opposite benches, — 
calculate somewhat on the prospect of a majority, in the 
ensuing Parliament, composed of men whom your obstinate 
refusal to listen to a question they deem so vital to their 
interests must make as obstinate as yourselves in regard to 
your own ; recollect that even in this Parliament, upon the 
question that ^^ something should be done for the land,^^ you 
have barely escaped by a Majority of Fourteen,* — own that in 
the present balance of parties, legislation according to your 
own principles is impeded by the rallying point you leave to all 
who own that that " Something must be done ; '^ — and say 
whether, as wise and farsighted men, you had not better seize 
this time to settle a dispute, which, believe me, is not settled 
now, by the consent of your opponents to terms more advan- 
tageous than those, that, but for extraordinary circumstances, 
would, a short time ago, have so contented yourselves. 

What say you, John ! am I not right in my counsel ? Did 
ever one great class in your family refuse all terms with another, 
and not live to repent it ? 

I close this letter, to give you time to turn to your History : 
— Do so, and I can doubt not your answer. 

Yours, &c. 

• A majority which, on Mr. Disraeli's motion, April 11th, (debated since the 
first edition of these Letters,) has been decreased to thirteen. 
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TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 
Letter III. 

But it is said to the agriculturist, "You have suffered 
distress before ; therefore you must learn to suffer it now : you 
complained when enjoying a high protection duty ; we cannot 
attend to your complaints, if you suffer when that duty is 
repealed. In 1835, for instance, your average prices were 
as low as now, in 1851. ^ Cur nos querelis exanimas tuiaV 
Why tease us to death with your lamentations ? ^' 

O disingenuous, if plausible adversaries, who denies that, 
ever since Triptolemus invented the plough, the agriculturist 
has been subjected to great casualties and liard trials ? He is 
engaged in a constant war with the soil and the elements, and 
they will sometimes prove more than a match for him. Is 
that any reason why you should unfit him still more for the 
struggle? In 1835 prices were low from the abundance of the 
harvest ; they are low now, because you have suddenly brought 
against the agriculturist the granaries of the world. Your 
argument only goes to this, — that because he is liable to tempo- 
rary distress, therefore you will create for him a distress that 
shall be permanent; and that since he complains of other 
elements which, in certain seasons, conspire against continuous 
prosperity to his labour, he has no right to complain when you 
add a new one which threatens, in all seasons, to render labour 
without hope of its reward. Because a man has groaned aloud 
in a fit of the gout, is it a reason that he should not complain 
if he is dosed to death by ratsbane and arsenic ? 

But competition is to do wonders ! Competition does much 
when the competitors are fairly pitted ; and I grant that there 
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is some truth in the old boast that^ if one Englishman is not a 
match for three Frenchmen, at least he will try his best to 
be so; but you do not raise the spirit, — ^you crush it, — if the 
odds are thoroughly unequal ; you may stimulate the combative 
nature of the Englishman if you set three Frenchmen against 
him ; but if, in addition to the Frenchmen, you add the Dane, 
the German, the American, the Russian, the Pole, — the stoutest 
Anglo-Saxon who ever existed is likely to ^ive up the battle. To 
tell the British agriculturist, whose most triumphant marvels of 
skill have been shown in extracting rich crops from the fens of 
Lincolnshire or the sands of Norfolk, that he must compete 
with the most fertile corn soils of the globe, — that, met at all 
sides by excisemen and tax-collectors, he must compete with 
men free from those drawbacks on his profits, — ^that, having 
literally thrown upon him the burden of two-thirds of all the 
poor of his country, he must compete with men to whom a 
poor-rate is unknown, and who have no check either from the 
charity of the Legislature or the habits of the labourer upon the 
minimum of wages, — ^is to tell him that from which his common 
sense revolts, and which only insults, with the insinuation of 
cowardice, the courage which you deprive of all hope. 

The cotton manufacturer, you say, does not require Protection. 
Why should the manufacturer of corn ? Just and egregious 
query ! If, where ten pieces of cotton were demanded before, 
I ask the cotton manufacturer to produce me a hundred, or 
I must cease to pay hitn any price for the ten pieces that 
remunerate his labour, he most; thankfully accepts the order, 
and the hundred pieces are produced. There is no limit to the 
supply that, by the help of the steam-engine and the coal 
which the mines beneath his own soil afford to the mechanism 
he employs, — no limit to the supply that he can yield to your 
demand ; but if I say to the corn manufacturer, the agricul- 
turist, ^^ Where you grew five quarters of wheat to your acre, you 
must now grow twenty ; or you cannot be paid the price that 
remunerates the production of the five,^^ — can the agriculturist 
make the same answer ? Can the clod-crusher and harrow 
wring from the land more than the land can bear ? Can the 
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maniire that the farmer lays on the soil give to the plough 
the horse-power that coal gives to the steam-engine? The 
diflference between the two is plain and obvious. The supply of 
the cotton pieces is inexhaustible ; of the acres is limited. The 
extra demand upon the one is wealth ; upon the other is ruin. 

*^ Farm high/^ you say, " Farm high ! ^^ And there ends all 
your philosophy of relief. To farm high means keep plenty of 
stock, and buy plenty of artificial manure. In other words, 
increase your gross expenditure in order to increase your net 
income — adventure your capital in the hope of a return. Excel- 
lent advice ! As a land-owner, it is not my interest to gainsay 
it. But allow, at least, that two things are necessary to induce 
even men so obtuse as, in your superior wit, you deem the poor 
farmer, to follow your recommendation. First, you must not 
diminish the capital ; and secondly, you must allow the speculator 
a reasonable hope that the return is likely to follow the expendi- 
ture. But, even if I were to grant assent to a favourite saying of 
yours, that this is but the period of transition — it is during 
that period of transition that you are wasting rapidly away the 
very capital on which you are to depend, in order to bring you 
through it. And I appeal to any farmer, if it be not true that, 
in cultivating his land, he is now sacrificing his capital. It is 
not only that the tenant has been paying, in some cases all, in 
nearly every case a large, portion of his rent out of his capital, 
and not from the returns of the farm, but even veomen and 
proprietors — (I don^t mean the mere amateur farming squires, 
who, with the laudable desire of encouraging the breed of 
stock, and trying various experiments on Model Farms, rarely 
make or look to a profit, — but proprietors farming as practical 
farmers, and with no rent to pay) — find that the first drain 
that is needed is the — drain on their bankers. 

It is frightful to think of the degree of agricultural capital 
lost for ever to the country, at the very time in which you tell 
us that capital is our only chance of ultimate salvation. 

And if this high farming be indeed the sure remedy, how 
happens it that those very districts where high farming has 
been carried to its acme, has extorted the admiration of 
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foreigners, and ranks amongst the triumphs of national enter- \ 

prise and skill — how comes it that those are precisely the \ 

districts from which the complaints are the loudest, and their 
justice most conceded by the Government itself? The 
Lothians, Norfolk, Lincolnshire — surely you cannot say to the 
cultivators of these districts, when they tell you that they are 
cultivating at a loss, and that they anticipate their ruin : 
" Gentlemen, go home and farm high ! '^ 

I remember that in 1846 I predicted to the Lincolnshire 
agriculturist that be, above most cultivators, would suffer, and 
that his suflfering would tell quickly upon the labouring popula- 
tion, where, in other counties, the distress of the farmer would 
be slow in reaching the labourer. " It is,^^ I then said, " in 
proportion to the cost upon the soil, and not to the quality of 
the produce grown upon it, that the farmer will suflfer by a fall 
in price below profits. You, who produce such crops by arti- 
ficial manures, who consume so much upon guano and bones, 
you will be the first to find how small and minute would be the 
benefit of any reduction in rent compared to your great cost in 
cultivating. And as free competition must afifect the gross 
profits of your land, so the larger the expenses in proportion to 
the profits, why the greater you must be the sufierers in any great 
fall of prices. Suppose A. B. has a certain farm, for which he pays 
300/. a-year, and has for his own profit as tenant 300/. a-year 
also, but his land being not originally fertile, is brought into high 
cultivation by artificial means, and it therefore requires an 
expenditure of three times the net profit, viz., 900/., in order 
to yield the said rent to the landlord, and the said return to the 
farmer; in all, the sum risked in the cultivation is 1500/. a-year. 
But suppose C. D. has another farm, on which he too pays 300/. 
a-year ; has also 300/. a-year for his personal profit ; but the 
soil being light and fertile, requires an expenditure of only 400/. 
to realise the said rent, and return the said farmer^s profit ; in 
all, the sum risked on this farm is but 1000/. a-year. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the loss occasioned by low 
prices on these two farms, though at the same rent, and yielding 
at fair prices the same average profit, is not the same; the loss 
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upon one affects an annual expenditure of 1^00/.^ upon the 
other of only lOOO/. 

And it is clear, also, that in this case the greater loss may 
fall upon the tenant who farms the highest. Now, if the " strain 
on his capital compel him to withdraw a certain amount of 
the labour he had hitherto employed, or if he devotes more 
attention to some produce demanding less labour than wheat, it 
is clear also that the labourer will be affected by the loss on the 
higher farming in proportion to the greater loss of the farmer/' 
It has proved thus : — And while the farmer of Lincolnshire is 
so great a sufferer, you find also that in Lincolnshire the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade himself confessed that pauperism 
had largely increased. 

We have been told that such lands, not paying the cost of 
culture, should go out of cultivation. But much of these lands, 
in the triumph of art over soil, is the very perfection of hus- 
bandry. Condemn the fens of Lincolnshire, the sands of 
Norfolk, to go out of cultivation ! It would be to condemn at 
once enterprise and skill — condemn the noble conquest of man 
over matter. " Return to pasture,^' ciy some. Return to 
comparative barbarism I Return to pasture, and throw hun- 
dreds and thousands of labourers out of employ ! — diminish the 
product that is the wealth of your country ! — and relinquish 
large tracts from which the industry and art of successive gene- 
rations have extracted the food of men — to such desolate sheep- 
walks and rabbit- haunts as a Ceorl of old might have tended for 
Athelstanes and Cerdics ! Is it you, the friends of labour and 
civilisation, of the progress of nations, — is it for you to say this ? 
Let me not think it. 

Farm high ! Farm high ! I agree with you. Only help, 
only encourage us to do so ! Away with the fear of throwing 
land out of cultivation and back into pasture. Away with it, I 
say ! But, O Manufacturers ! if we must throw aside the staff, 
and yet keep the fardel, do not ask us to perform in a day 
the pilgrimage which it has taken your class years to 
accomplish. The last protection was not taken from cotton 
itself, until, by the avowal of the Cotton Manufacturers, it was 
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no longer requixed! Farm high! Farm high! Yes, but do 
not forget, that before you aflfected farming operations by your 
Corn Law, you aflfected them by the tariflF introducing foreign 
cattle and meat. And I am sure that I speak the sentiments of 
a very large proportion of the most spirited agriculturists when 
I say that you could not have more interfered with the success 
of the experiment which was to depend upon high farming to 
bring us through the ^^ transition '^ consequent on the repeal of 
the Com Law, than by the previous discouragement to high 
farming in the loss upon cattle. Many a high farmer dependent 
on his turnip and bean crops looked less to the yield of corn 
than the price of his mutton and beef. I do not say that 
the sudden fall in the price of meat is not a great boon 
to the consumer ; but it obviously entailed a heavy loss on the 
farmer, on the very article which constitutes the pith and root 
of high farming, and at the very time when he had need of all 
his resources to face the prices to which grain has been since 
subjected. The object of the high farmer is to sell oflF every 
year large quantities of fat meat ; without this, it is not high 
farming. And if he does this at a loss, why, of course his loss 
must be great in proportion to his obedience to your command, 
" Farm high, and don^t trouble us.^^ * 

Nevertheless, I neither hope nor ask that you should alter the 
tariflf j and by degrees I believe that the farmer will, more than 
he now expects, readjust his speculations on cattle. If he must 
sell the fat cattle cheaper he can also buy the lean cheaper ; 
and to the farmer now entering on business, there will be far 
less demand on his capital in the first purchase of stock. But as 
yet the diflference between the purchase of the lean cattle 
(especially bullocks,) and the price at which the farmer sells 
them when fattened, does not, spite of all reductions on oil- 
cake and forage, cover the costs of feed — as yet therefore he 

* Thus Adam Smith, in one of his most valuable chapters, (Book I., Chap. XI.,) 
proves briefly and clearly the efifect of the price of cattle upon the cultivation of 
land, and says, *' Of all tfie commerdcd advantages, however, which Scotland ha^ 
derived from the union with England this rise in the price of cattle is perhaps the 
GREATEST. It has not only raised the value of all highland estates, but it has been 
perhaps the principal cause of the improvement of the low country.'* 
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still is a loser in proportion to the capital so employed. And 
for the generation with whom you are dealing, it is impossible 
to deny that the fall in the price of meat * was a terrible blow 
to the resources with which high farming was to meet the repeal 
of the Corn Law. Excellently well has the terse old Satirist 
described the present condition of the farmer who cultivates with 
spirit, and sells at a loss : — 

" Jam crescit ager, jam crescit ovile, 



Jam dabitur — jam jam ! donee deceptus et exspes 
Nequicquam fundo suspiret nunmius in imo !" 

" Now teems the field, and now augments the fold ; 
What gains await ! what harvests shall be told ! 
Now — the return — now, now ! * Alas i ' he sighs, 
' So low the prices — hang it, they must rise ! ' — 
'Try Lawes' manure — ' .... He tries it.* 'Well, the grain V 
* Gk)od.' — 'Then why eadV * It don't manure Mark Lane ! ' 
Thus the crops flourish, thus the funds decay ; 
Till the last pound — improves itself away ! " 

No ! just before the change in your policy, there was indeed 
every prospect that could gratify those who advocate agri- 
cultural improvement. Under this system of Protection, now 
so condemned, British agriculture had made the most rapid 
and striking advances. Mr. Porter, in adducing his calculations 
of our produce in grain, and in showing in how small a degree 
this country had hitherto been dependent on foreigners in 
ordinary seasons for a due supply of our staple article of food, 
says, " It is not, however, with this view that these calculations 
are brought forward, but rather to prove how exceedingly great 
the increase of agricultural production must have been to have 
thus eflfectually kept in a state of independence a population 
which has increased with so great a degree of rapidity/^ 

Just before the change, nothing could equal the zeal and cor- 
diality with which farmers and squires were entering into all that 
could increase our produce, and improve our agricultural art. 
And now how inert and lifeless are all the discussions which 
then provoked so keen and animated an interest ! I appeal to 

* The large importation of cured meat has had a greater effect upon prices here 
than the importation of cattle. 
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any man conversant with agricultural meetings, or what is 
contemptuously called ''the Agricultural Mind,'^ whether all 
that relates to scientific experiment has not receded before the 
dread of this competition which you tell us should stimulate 
science. Nay, even those vexed questions between squire and 
tenant, out of which our common enemies would make subjects 
of quarrel, such as the removal of superfluous field and hedge- 
row timber, the fair opening of land to sun and air, the destruc- 
tion of rabbits and hares, and, where guarantee is given of 
the capital and spirit of the farmer, the system of securer 
tenure by lease, all questions that were about then amicably 
to be settled, are now comparatively lost sight of in the general 
feeling, " Pooh, these are trifles ; can we continue to live by 
the land we till ? '' 

I say, fearlessly, that whereas a moderate competition, such 
as a fixed duty might produce, would have been a stimulant 
to improvement, — ^improvement has been arrested by a com- 
petition carried to an extent which does not stimulate energy, 
but engender despondence, 

" But we never contended, never expected,^^ say my Lord 
John Russell and our sympathisiug enemy, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, " that either landowner or occupier would not 
go through a sharp period of distress ; ultimately both will 
profit by the general prosperity of all classes, and the increase 
of population. The weal of the country requires the change from 
the old system. This is a Period of Transition, you must go 
through it. Hold your tongues, and Heaven be with you ! '^ 

A Period of Transition. Well, but what to? To the ultimate 
growth of our population ? A prospect, pleasing, no doubt, but 
exceedingly distant. The generation that complains passes to 
the grave, while the generation that is to redress the complaint 
emerges from the nursery. We have not only to look to the 
growth of population here, but the growth of corn throughout 
that small occupant of space commonly called The Earth. And 
while we are waiting for the little Johns and Thomases at present 
supplied at the pap-boat, and with whom, as they rise inch by inch, 
profits are to rise also, we are to continue to sell at a loss, pay 
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for the paupers our ranks will recruit, and the gaols to which 
the transition is hurrying our footsteps : — ^transition to penury, 
to destitution, to despair, disaffection, hatred of the legislature 
which dooms us, and indifference to the safety of the state, whose 
prosperity is invoked as the cause of our own destitution. For 
this general prosperity is unwisely and invidiously held up to our 
eyes in contrast to our sufferings. And when you tell Hodge, 
the farmer, that he ought to be extremely well satisfied because 
Smith, the calico-printer, is growing a rich man at his expense, 
my own private and honest opinion is, that you are making 
Hodge a very dangerous enemy to Smith. I confess, that if I 
had to reconcile a man to the contemplation of bankruptcy, I 
should not say to him, " My dear sir, be comforted with your 
present state of transition by the gratifying survey of your neigh- 
bour's prosperity. You grow thin, it is true ; but how plump 
is the gentleman next door. You, to save yourself from the 
' Gazette,' are selling off at dead loss your stock in trade ; but, 
then, how agreeable it is for others to buy your articles a bargain ! 
Think of that, and be consoled. Instead of selfishly regarding 
your own poverty, fix your delighted eyes on the wealth of all the 
rivals who are buying for sixpence What it cost you a shilling to 
produce.'' Human nature is human nature ; and that is not the 
way to soothe its sorrows or soften its passions. But, you say, 
this general prosperity will ultimately benefit us as a part of the 
public. We deny that this prosperity can long be general if you 
continue to destroy what all true political economists acknow- 
ledge to be the primary source of the national wealth. A 
transition state ! — a transition in which so vast an interest 
is concerned ! You allow it must be one of distress ; will 
you do nothing to render it less violent and abrupt? 
I have granted your premises, that a change in the old law 
was rendered necessary. I have no desire to return to large 
protective duties, or the principle of a sliding-scale. But is 
there no medium? Would not a moderate fixed duty secure 
the true objects at which your policy would aim, and gradually 
bring about the transition to which it is necessary to subject so 
large a class of your population, so immense an amount of 
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your national wealth ? The transition, even then, will be sharp 
enough. But you will at least give to it the consoling eflFect of 
your obvious desire to sympathise and conciliate. You will 
appear to be dealing amicably with your own countrymen. You 
will appear to remember that when you say '^ sacrifice your 
interests to those of the community/^ the men you address can 
be counted as millions in that community itself ! By a fixed duty, 
you obtain — I repeat it — the great principle you contend for. 
The sliding-scale checks or forbids importation at certain prices. 
The fixed duty leaves the market always open, with but a 
slight toll on the foreigner ; a toll to which he will soon, when 
it is regular and unalterable, conform his dealings, and will 
as little operate against his bringing his com habitually to your 
ports, as the toll which the farmer pays on the turnpike to the 
neighbouring town operates against his conveying his droves 
there for sale. A low fixed tax upon the seller, to whom you 
extend a new range of customers, will never be found to interfere 
with his business; it diminishes a little his profits, and the 
competition to which you admit a world will compel him to take 
that diminution to himself, rather than add to the cost of the 
article, — except in times when prices are unusually low. I say, 
indeed, that a small fixed duty, accompanied by a proportional 
drawback, must be better for all classes of labour ; for it must 
render prices much less fluctuating than that total repeal of all 
duty which you have enacted. And great, yet brief, fluctuation 
in prices is the worst demoraliser you can create in the habits 
of your people. In whatever country corn has been imported 
free, I will undertake to show that fluctuations have been more 
extreme than ever they have been in England, even under the 
worst operations of the old excessive duties * ; whereas, — I here 
once more quote Mr. M^CuUoch, — ^^it may, we think, be con- 
cluded, on unassailable grounds, that were the ports constantly 
open under a moderate fixed duty and an equivalent drawback, 
extreme fluctuation of prices would be very rare/' 

* Whatever the fiiults of the old Com Law, fluctuations in price, taken by a 
series of years, were less extreme in England than in any other country. From 
1815 to 1838, the highest variation in England was 140 per cent. We all cried 
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'^But/^ say our adversaries^ *'wliy should we think that 
these prices donH pay the cost of the culture ? Did not you 
grumble years ago at prices which now seem a dream? At 
the end of the war, did you not contend for eighty shillings 
a quarter, where you would now be rejoiced to contemplate 
fifty ? " 

And that cry comes from gentlemen who call themselves 
political economists ! Why, what, according to your theory, 
is the origin of rent ? (I mean in the scientific sense of the 
word.) Does it not always presuppose " some anterior soil for 
which no rent is paid, as a test of comparison ? ^^ ^* Is it not 
the excess of produce upon any given quality of soil, by com- 
parison with another quality worse than itself ?^^ Thus, "as 
inferior land is brought into cultivation, rent rises, and with 
rent prices,'^ — " the higher price of com being caused by the 
necessity under which every increasing population is placed of 
cultivating inferior land, or of being starved/^ 

Well, then, during the war, every inducement was given to 
bring under cultivation lands previously waste. It was the 
avowed object of the Legislature to encourage to the utmost 
the home-production of food. Vast tracts of land were thus 
. reclaimed and tilled, — an immense capital thus buried in the 
soil. Necessarily, prices rose at that time, assisted by a long 
depreciation of the currency ; capital was invested on the 

out pretty loudly at this variation ; but what was it elsewhere during the same 

period? 

In Bordeaux 260 per cent. 

In Rotterdam 295 „ 

In Prussia Proper .... 212 „ 

In Brandenburg 248 ,, 

In Saxony 269 „ 

In Westphalia 334 „ 

Any comparison between protected England and unprotected Holland as to 
fluctuations, was so in favour of the former, that the Free-traders were forced to 
push to the extreme an explanation, that it was because England was protected 
that the prices in Holland so fluctuated; — an argument that, so exaggerated, is 
obviously untenable. In Athens, Tinder free importation, fluctuations to 300 per 
cent, were common. And during those centuries when in England grain was 
unprotected, variations were so great, that there were seasons when even the middle 
class could not purchase bread. 

f2 
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calculation of such prices; and while the expense of bringing 
into tillage fens and heaths was at its height^ no doubt the 
farmer really required much higher remunerative prices to 
sustain his engagements and save him from bankruptcy, than 
at a period when this inferior land had been rendered artificially 
fertile, and produced, perhaps, thirty bushels per acre, where it 
had before produced ten. I believe it to be perfectly true that 
80*. then would have been required to remunerate the farmier, 
where now 50*. might suffice. But the Corn Law of 1815, in 
forbidding free importation till home-grown wheat reached that 
price, was no doubt most absurd and impolitic ; it held out a 
hope that could not be realised. Two years of extraordinary 
high prices, — 1817 and 1818, — induced rash and sudden returns 
to the inferior tillages, before gradually abandoned. Bold risks 
of fresh capital in agricultural improvements, "for improve- 
meats almost always follow a rise in prices" and the increased 
supply thus obtained, combined with plentiful seasons, sunk the 
price of wheat six years afterwards (in 1824) to an average of 
43*. Sd, I do not argue for duties like these, nor duties that 
are based on a similar system ; but it is not the less true, that 
the Legislature, during the war, had encouraged such applica- 
tions of capital to husbandry, as high prices for a certain period 
(till the return to the capital began to show itself,) alone could 
repay, — and that large numbers of farmers were left broken 
and bankrupt by the energy and enterprise which (honour to 
their spirit, and, alas, for their calamities !) added millions 
upon millions to the wealth of their country.* Very different 
are the circumstances under which the farmer now assesses 

* '' The progress of agricultural improvement, which, during the late war, had 
been extremely rapid, was retarded for a few years by the sudden and heavy fall 
of prices that took place after the peace ; but since 1825 it has been rapid beyond 
bM former precedent. Estimating the increase of population in Great Britain 
since 1770 at eight millions, and taking the average annual expenditure of each 
individual on agricultmul produce at SL, it will be seen that the immense sum of 
sixty-four millions a-year has been added to the value of the agricultural produce of 
Oreat Britain since 1770." — M^CvMocKs Appendix to Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
Art. Com Laws and Com Trade. And it is the class that, in less than a century, 
enriched the nation by sixty-four millions Oryear, which is to be represented as 
possessing an interest adverse to the community ! 
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the average of his remunerative prices. The present race of 
agriculturists are profiting by the improvements eflfected and 
the sacrifices undergone by their predecessors. You have no 
longer to calculate the first cost of bringing waste lands under 
tillage^ but the after cost of maintaining them ; and if you take 
soils brought into the finest cultivation, from which now all is 
obtained that can be wrung from them, and find that, despite 
all the economies effected by the tariff, the present prices cannot 
pay for the cost, what prospect remains but the retrogression of 
husbandry, or the ruin of at least the generation that have 
buried their substance in the furrows traced by the ploughshare, 
and to whom '^persisting is sla fatal as give o'er'' ? 

Here, my dear John, arise a new crowd of opponents; for 
while the more popular and numerous sect of our adversaries 
rejoice in their convictions that prices musfc, on the long run, 
continue at least thus low, another, more serene and lofty — 
disdaining what Mr. Sidney Herbert designates '^ the clap-trap 
cry of cheap bread " — reply, '' But why deem that the repeal of 
the Corn Law will have this effect upon prices ? Why believe 
that there is any connexion between the prices you suffer from, 
and the importation we invite? This year there are excep- 
tional causes at work, et cetera, et cetera ! Plough away, and 
sow on ! depend on it, that, take an average of years, all things 
will come right, and prices be no lower than they were before 
the change." * 

Thus asserts my Lord Grey — an authority that I always hear 
with respect, and question with diffidence — for Lord Grey is an 
original thinker, no parrot repeater of phrases, and certainly 
no trite dealer in clap-traps. But while he maps out the 

♦ In an average of years I don't doubt that there will be found, under wholly 
unlimited importation, sudden, brief, and excessive variations in price ; but these 
will be found more hurtful than profitable to the generality of farmers. They 
will profit only monied speculators, with other resources than their land, where- 
from to meet periodical payments, whether of rent, rates, or tithes, and weekly 
payments of labour. They may come, as a rise in price is likely to do now, at 
a time when the general farmer has nothing to sell, and operate only against him 
in what he has to buy and to pay away. They may help the landlord in keeping 
up his rents, and the clergyman in his com commutation, by a reference to 
averages ; but to the farmer they will be worse than useless. 
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air^ I place before me the chart of the world ; and^ without 
pausing to inquire if the causes of agricultural distress are this 
year exceptional or not^ I see on that chart all reason to 
think that every year fresh causes must rise as the for,eigner 
brings fresh lands into tillage^ opens new roa^ds to the sea^ and 
widens the range of the taxless and greedy competitors^ with 
whom your poor farmers^ dear John^ are to sharpen scythe and 
wit to contend. I have said before, that the prospect of such 
competition^ wholly unmitigated^ does not stimulate the British 
producer^ it only disheartens him. But it is clear whom it does 
stimulate^ and that is the — Foreigner ! And when I have been 
told that among these special causes is the importation from 
France, which your wise men did not choose to foresee, — why, 
I know as a fact that the moment you opened your ports, you 
suddenly and marvellously increased in France that impetus 
in agricultural improvement which you as suddenly checked 
at home ; that a large increase of corn as pure surplus over 
habitual consumption has been obtained, and is in active 
progression on the lands of that country; that whatever France 
wants not for its own population, it will sell, no matter the 
price, for all beyond consumption is gain ; and sell here, for 
this is its only market for the surplus your bribe has created. 

" No matter,^' says my Lord John, " be the prices of corn 
high or low, all I contend for is, that it should be the natural 
price ! ^' — ^And therewith he is cheered. 

Oh, my Lord John, that sophism might do very well for the 
mere tyros in political economy, who exchange all knowledge 
of the complex relations of men for the pedantry of set terms 
and phrases ; but is it worthy a statesman of your rank ? 

Natural price ! — why, what is the natural price? [id est, the 
central j^nce to which other prices are continually gravitating.) 
Adam Smith states it thus : — " When the price of any commodity 
is neither more nor less than what is suflScient to pay the rent of 
the land, the wages of the labour, and the profits of the stock 
employed in raising, preparing, and bringing it to market accord- 
ing to their natural rates, the commodity is then sold for what may 
be called its natural price.^' If that is what your Lordship means 
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by a natural price, give us that, and we are satisfied, — ^it is 
exactly what we contend for. But if by natural price you mean, 
that, by the introduction of a foreign element, prices are to be 
reduced below their cost, such ceases at once to be the natural 
price, scientifically treated; for the natural price means, as 
Adam Smith proceeds to define it, — what it costs the person 
who brings it to market, including his profit at the ordinary 
rate of profits, — where? Five thousand miles oflf? In Poland 
or Russia ? — No ! — ^In his neighbourhood/ * If you reply, *^ I 
mean by a natural price, that to which the competition, not 
of the neighbour, but of the foreigner, five thousand miles off, 
drives you down,^^ I reply again, that if that is what you mean, 
by the natural price, — if you forget or disdain the fact that the 
natural price varies in different communities according to the 
varying degree of labour {i.e. capital) employed to produce it, — 
then, I say, with the natural price, as you esteem it, give us at 
least a natural — taxation ! 

A Latin author has pithily said : — 

"Ad vivendiun velut ad natandum — ^is melior qui onere liberior.'* 
" Life is like swimming — he fares the best who carries least weight about him." 

When Leander swam across the Hellespont, no doubt he was 
in puris naturalibus, but let us suppose that some experimental 
philosopher, a lover of Nature, coaxed a rival to swim against 
Leander, burthened with tunic and cloak, two great stones in 
his pocket, and a couple of paupers tied to his back, I don't 
think it would have been quite fair for the sage to say to the 
rival, ^' Swim away, my good friend ; I have no doubt that you '11 
outswim Leander ; but whether you do, or whether you don't, 
all I can say is, that I '11 not lend you a cock-boat, nor throw 
you a tub ; for there 's nothing so natural as swimming." 

" Natural ! yes," the poor rival might gasp, ere he ^ gravitated 
to the centre,' in other words— went to the bottom — "natural 
to that fellow Leander, for he has nothing but nature to 
carry. But I 've got a tunic and cloak, two great stones in 
my pockets, and two paupers as heavy as lead on my back. Is 
that the natural way to swim over the Hellespont ? " 

* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, B. i. c. 7. 
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Leander gains the shore ; that is natural ! The competitor 
is drowned ; that also is natural I The philosopher contemplates 
the result with philanthropical pleasure, and walks off to his 
dinner, saying, "What stimulates exertion like rivalry? But, 
O Zeus! how could you suffer that man to be drowned in 
gravitating to the centre? There ^s nothing so natural as 
swimming ! " 

"Well, well 1 Talk as you wilV^ cry those gentlemen, who 
only think of a farmer as an abstract proposition, and who have 
the same vague idea of a landlord that the poets had of a harpy 
— " Talk as you will ; if the landed interest does suffer, and very 
likely it does, it is all one to the farmer. Mr. Ricardo, a great 
thinker, — and a very eminent stock-broker, and therefore, of 
course, practically acquainted with all details upon farming, 
assures us that the farmer himself, honest fellow, can^t be any 
ways injured. It is only a loss to the landlords. They must 
lower their rents ; and there will be an end of all grievance.^^ 

Happy, indeed, could the question be so easily settled ! Yet, 
even then, not so light an affliction to the community itself as 
these gentlemen too rashly imagine. Reduction of rents cannot 
happen without the depreciation of the property from which 
the rents are derived, — a depreciation of so vast a proportion 
of the real property of the country, — a depreciation of the land 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland ! Would that be so 
paltry an evil ? Would the evil affect the landlord alone ? Does 
he not spend these rents of his amongst the community ? Can 
you impoverish the man who spends money without im- 
poverishing those upon whom he spends it ? When you talk 
of this reduction so lightly, do you sufficiently consider that a 
reduction of rents is a very different thing in amount from a 
diminution, nominally the same, on an income derived from the 
funds ? and how largely what may seem but a moderate reduc- 
tion must operate on the surplus the landlord has to spend upon 
trade ? Suppose the landlord gives back to his tenants 1 per cent, 
on his gross rental — when you consider all his ordinary drawbacks 
as a landowner, — the tithes that he pays for the grounds, &c., in 
his own occupation — his own poor-rates, and other local burdens 
— the incumbrances (I will not say mortgages, but such as 
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probably some jointure or annuity^ provision for younger chil- 
dren, &c.) with which most estates are more or less charged ; 
that 10 per cent, on his gross rental will probably amount to 
at least 20 per cent, on his net income.* And he must be an 
imprudent and reckless vampire indeed if he do not instantly 
reduce his dealings with his neighbour, and spend so much 
the less upon some other classes of the community. But if it 
should come to a time when the landlord must reduce on 
his gross rental 25/. per cent. ; and must face the enormous 
effect which that would have on his net income, what trade in 
the kingdom would not sensibly feel the loss of so large 
and necessary a retrenchment of expenditure upon the part of 
the landed proprietors of the country ? That a considerable pro- 
portion of proprietors would go abroad, is a natural supposition ; 
and, in addition to the pecuniary loss thus entailed on the 
general community, there would also be that social loss in our 
rural districts occasioned by numerous absentees amongst a class 
whose members, whatever their faults, have never been accused 
by any reasonable and fair antagonist, of indifference to the 
welfare of those who live immediately around them. 

And what is this class of men, whose affliction it is so pleasant 
to contemplate ? What injury have they inflicted on our social 
system ; or what inroads have they made on our freedom, that 
we should cry with complacency, " No evil, they alone are the 
victims " ? They are the men of whom all true political econo- 
mists have spoken with grateful reverence; whose prosperity 
the fathers of the science have regarded as the paramount 
interest in the state ; they are men to whom the history of this 
land assigns the chief merit when a tyrant was to be humbled, 
or a foeman defied. ^' While,^^ says thus, with noble truth, a 
Free-trader himself, "while other aristocracies have been the 
sycophants of courts, they have borne the chief burdens of the 
state ; they have given to the state their service, their blood, and 
their treasure/^ f Take we the loftiest in birth and possessions, 

* I do not believe there are ten properties in a hundred, where a reduction of 
10 per cent, on the gross rental, could be set down at so low a figure as 20 per 
cent, on the net income. 

t Speech of the Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert. Feb. 9, ISol. 
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are they banded together, like oligarchs in Venice, as the 
opponents to progress ; or, like those Greek nobles justly 
branded by Aristotle, have they entered into vows against 
the Demos, — the people ? No, wherever you turn to our 
records, in the front of each march towards social improve- 
ment and political freedom, your chiefs have been ever the 
landed proprietors of England, or the children whom they have 
reared. Through the cycle of, progress they stand out in 
each era — Magna Charta, Protestant Reformation, the first 
resistance to Charles the First, the martyrdom under Charles 
the Second, the Revolution of 1688, Catholic Emancipation, 
the Reform Bill, — ^in each the pioneers and achievers have been 
the sons of the soil. Arid even where, as in this very repeal 
of the Corn Law, their virtual representatives in the Upper 
Chamber have yielded from what you assert to be fear ; the 
fear, at least, was generous and noble ; the fear of patriots and 
citizens ; lest they might seem to oppose what the statesmen 
they trusted had told them the people demanded, and hazard the 
peace of their country by even a suspicion that their policy could 
be debased to their pecuniary interests. And who, in this 
victory, on which you now plume yourselves, who were the 
chiefs before a Peel was converted, or a Cobden arose ? Who ? 
A Villiers, a Fitzwilliam, a Spenser, a Russell, a Seymour, a 
Howard. And a glorious thing it is for England, that the 
aristocracy thus never stands distinct and apart in one phalanx 
for interest and privilege ; that it is so indissolubly fused and 
commingled with all shades of the people, that men as powerful 
and noble are found on the popular side as can grace the 
patrician : and when you would seize, as some tangible substauce 
to confront and oppose, the aristocratic element in our civilisa- 
tion, it escapes and eludes you, lost in the free air that you 
breathe, or but seen in the light that encircles you ! 

Yet it is not the titled aristocracy of our order from whom you 
derive the more ordinary social advantages ; it is rather the men 
by whom the loss that you so placidly contemplate will be chiefly 
felt ; the smaller proprietors, amongst whom is subdivided a 
far greater share of the land ; who reside, for the most part. 
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on the domains that they improve; amongst the population 
that their surplus immediately supports or enriches ; the class 
that we call the Gentry, who in other countries are Nobles, — ^in 
this, more proud of their place with the Commons. It is they 
who communicate to the middle class in which they hold 
station, that hardy patriotism which is inseparably connected 
with attachment to the soil, the notions of honour, of stout 
independence, of just pride of character, of contempt for 
all meanness, that constitute what we mean by the word, 
for which the tongue of no other land has a synonym. 
Gentleman. For myself I hold it my proudest distinction to 
belong by habit and profession to a class even nobler than they — 
and to which they have largely contributed — the Labourers of 
Literature; but next to that honour, I am not ashamed to 
confess the pride which I cherish, that by birth and rearing I 
belong to the owners of Land. And if in my childhood I 
was ever reminded of the centuries in which my forefathers had 
dwelt on the soij, it was only to impress on me the lesson 
of deeper love to my country, and warm me to that ambition 
to render her service, and link my name with her language, 
which has coloured my life and dictated my labours. 

To the class of gentry the words of the sternest of all 
political economists emphatically apply: — "It is also in a 
peculiar manner the business of those whose object it is 
to ascertain the means of raising human happiness to its 
greatest height, to consider which is that class of men by 
whom the greatest happiness is enjoyed. It will not pro- 
bably be disputed that they who are raised above solicitude for 
the means of subsistence and respectability, without being 
exposed to the vices and follies of great riches ; the men of 
middling fortunes ; in short, the men to whom society is indebted 
for its greatest improvements, are the men who, having their 
time at their own disposal, freed from the necessity of manual 
labour, subject to no man^s authority, and engaged in the 
most delightful occupations, obtain, as a class, the greatest sum 
of human enjoyment. For the happiness, therefore, as well as 
the ornament of our nature, it is peculiarly desirable that a class 
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6f this description should form as large a proportion of the 
community as possible. For this purpose it is absolutely neces- 
sary that population should not, by a forced accumulation of 
capital, be made to go on till the return to capital from the 
land is very small. To enable a considerable portion of the 
community to enjoy the advantages of leisure, the return to 
capital should be large/' * 

Mr. Mill is here arguing on the proportions of population 
and capital; but the argument holds equally good to the object 
in view ; viz., a return of capital from the land : and whether 
that return be diminished by a law of nature or a law of parlia- 
ment> the same evil is created so far as affects the happiness of 
society. 

But would, indeed, that the loss were, or could be, confined to 
the landowner ! Can any man go into one country market, or 
one farmers' club, and still adopt so preposterous a fallacy ? 

Believe me, that farmers, whatever contempt may be enter- 
tained for their understanding, have the same knowledge where 
the shoe pinches, which characterises all human beings who 
stand upon shoe leather. 

" La lingua tocca dove il dente duole." 

" The tongue touches where the tooth aches." 

And were it but a question for the landlord, the rural 
districts would resound, not with cries of Protection, but 
entreaty or clamour for the reduction of rent. Yet who does 
not know that the most ardent of Protectionist landlords 
scarcely represents the passionate fervour of the occupier; 
that, obstinate as you may think the county members in 
Parliament, they rather repress than excite the impatient groan 
of their constituents ; and that wherever the corn-law agitator 
has now the satisfaction to point to some rancour professed by 
the farmers against the landlords, it is where the farmers con- 
tend that the landlords do not sufficiently enter into their 
grievance, and can never sufficiently participate their loss ? 

• Mill, Elements of Political Economy. 
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Any one in the least acquainted with the principle upon 
which farm rents are assessed^ must know how little any 
possible reduction of rent can meet the depressions complained 
of in the price of agricultural produce. I will endeavour to 
put this clear before the reason of the uninitiated. 

We have nothing here to do with the scientific theory of rent *, 
and I suspect that many popular errors, which Bicardo would 
have been the first to condemn, have arisen from confounding 
the distinction between rent, scientifically defined, and rents, as 
practically existing.* 

Bent is a thing unknown in a newly settled country, — nay, 
in a country where only the best soils are cultivated. It begins 
when cultivation is extended to inferior lands; it increases 
according to the extent in which such lands are brought 
into tillage, and diminishes according as their culture is 
relinquished. Such is the theory, generally adopted by political 
economists. 

Bent, scientifically considered, is the sum paid for the inherent 
and natural properties of the soil ; and is entirely distinct, in 
its origin, from the sum paid for all buildings, improvements, 
and local advantages produced by civilisation (such as the 
neighbourhood of towns and markets, roads, facilities of 
carriage, &c.) 

But as it is utterly impossible to distinguish, in practice, 
between this original rent paid solely for the soil, when first 
brought under the plough, and the sum added thereon for all 

* No writer perhaps is more subjected to dangerous misinterpretation by incon- 
siderate readers than Mr. Ricardo. He is constantly applying scientifically, or, 
according to his peculiar use of terms, words that convey to the general reader 
totally different meanings. Thus, in his whole Chapter on Profits, upon a matter 
of the most vital importance, he has misled many into opinions wholly at variance 
with positive facts. Why 1 Because, as Mr. M'Culloch remarks, " he did not, in 
his investigations in that chapter, understand the term in the sense in which it ia 
imderstood in the ordinary business of life — ^in his own point of view his doctrine 
with respect to profit is unexceptionable, but practically it is of little or no value, 
and may lead, imless the sense in which he understood it be always kept in view, 
to the most eiToneous conclusions/' — M'Chdloch on Rent, appended to his edition of 
Adam Smith, 
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subsequent improvements^ — so, in every instance, at present, the 
two are confounded under the general word rent. And the 
sum paid to that landlord under that title, is assessed on all the 
profits of the farm, natural or acquired. Now let us see how, 
in practice, any surveyor, or land agent, apportions the rent 
(using the word in the popular sense, as all practical men 
understand it).* 

When a farm is to be let, and the rent to be assessed, the 
first calculation is the gross profits, and the next the outgoings 
and the probable expenses of cultivation. There, then, remains 
the net produce, from which the farmer takes one share as the 
remuneration for his labour and capital; the landlord another 
share, including or deducting the tithes. 

Formerly, the gross produce used to be divided into three 
parts ; one-third allowed for the general expenses of farming, one 
for the farmer^s maintenance and profit on capital, and the third 
remaining was devoted to taxes, tithes, assessments, and — rent. 
It would appear by the evidence of Mr. Bradley, the eminent land 
surveyor, before the Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Burdens of Land, that this mode of apportionment still com- 
monly exists in Yorkshire. But the diflference of localities ; the 
nature of soil, the proportions of grass land, the distinction 
between light soils and clay (so considerable when the relative 
expenses of cultivation are estimated), all serve to render more 
complicated what was formerly this simple mode of computation ; 
and the improved cultivation of land, while increasing the gross 
produce, increases also the expenses of cultivating. As far as 
my own experience goes, I should say that the gross produce 
was generally now divided into five portions rather than three, 
(unless, where land is very fertile,) that three-fifths went to the 
expenses, rates and taxes; one-fifth to the maintenance and 
remuneration of the farmer ; and the remaining fifth to the 
tithes and rent.f 

* See Donaldson's corrected edition of " Bayldon's Art of Valuing Rents and 
Tillages," &c. — (A deservedly popular and standard authority.) 

f In poor clay lands, the landlord has not so large a share, and the farmer 
somewhat a larger one — for in these the expenses being nearly as great as upon 
light soils yielding much more — a larger proportion must be set upon the cost of 
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More or less competition among tenants^ and peculiar 
circumstances independent of produce^ may^ in special cases^ 
somewhat enhance or somewhat diminish the sum thus received 
for rent ; but as a general rule, the relative proportion, whether 
tinder three, five, or more divisions of gross produce, will be 
found to prevail; and there is not an experienced valuer or 
land surveyor who will not allow, that in all cases it is &om the 
net or the surplus profit that the farmer gets his maintenance 
and the landlord his rent. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that any gain or any 
loss on the gross produce is the gain or loss of the tenant ; 
whether he hold on a lease or from year to year ; the landlord 
does not raise his rent when prices are high, and he does not, 
except in special cases, reduce it when prices are low. Prices, 
therefore, belong to the speculation of the farmer when he 
enters on the farm; it is him that their fluctuations must 
immediately affect : and any general alteration of rent can 
only be made, not on the average of one or two years, but on 
the average of a certain series of years. Therefore, if there is 
a reduction on the gross profit, it must, at all events for a 

tillage ; a somewhat larger proportion to the return of the farmer who requires 
little less capital to work the less productive than the more productive — and of 
course the landlord's proportion is smaller. In the county in which I reside, 
there are many farms in which the landlord's rent is not more than a seventh of 
the gross produce. 

Mr. De Quincy (Logic of Political Economy), who, to a mind habituated to 
metaphysical and abstract investigations, adds what is rare in a political econo- 
mist — a knowledge of the practical concerns and interests of husbandry — justly 
observes : " It has been accidentally Ricardo's ordinary oversight to talk of rent 
as if this were the one great burden on the farmer of land, whereas so much 
greater is the burden in this coimtry from the capital required, that Mr. Jacob 
(well known in past times to the British Government as an excellent authority) 
reports the proportion of capital to rent needed in ordinary circumstances as very 
little less than four to one. From fifty-two reports made to a committee of the 
Lords in the year before Waterloo, the result was that upon one himdred acres 
paying in rent no more than 161^. 12s. 7rf., the total of other expenses was 
601Z. 15*. \d. per annum. And in some other cases — as, for instance, in bringing 
into tillage the waste lands technically known as poor clays — the proportion 
required for some years appeared to be much greater — on an average, three times 
greater — so that the capital would be ten or eleven times as much as the rent." 
This may explain to the Free-trader why the farmer required such high remunerative 
prices in 1815. 
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time, fall on the profits of the farmer ; though, doubtless, if long 
continued, the reduction will extend to the rent of the 
landlord.* To what extent that reduction of profits to the 
farmer has gone since the free importation of foreign com, I am 
convinced that our countrymen in towns cannot be aware, or 
they would be rather startled at the patience than callous to the 
complaints of those upon whom this vast experiment has been 
so ruthlessly tried. 

My table is covered with accounts of tenant-farmers ; in many 
of them the whole amount of their share of profit on time and 
capital, is absorbed, — ^in some, considerably more, — ^in few, less 
than half. But, as I do not wish, my dear John, to fatigue 
your attention by minute arithmetical details ; and as to make 
such statements perfectly fair and clear, they ought to be nume- 
rous, selected from various districts under different modes and 
degrees of cultivation, and would thus swell these epistles beyond 
all readable length, I reluctantly postpone the enforcement of 
my positions by the vouchers before me. I will promise, how- 
ever, that if the question of relief may be allowed to rest on 
the proof of the generality and amount of the distress among 
farmers, I will produce evidence thereof in the minutest detail, 
with all balance of each possible saving effected by the recent 
tariffs and diminution of wages, that shall bear the severest test 
of the most lynx-eyed Free-trader. 

Meanwhile, one short appeal to common sense will suffice. 
Suppose that I have a farm on which not only rent has been 
computed, but my capital has been invested, on the calculation 
of the averages whereon the Tithe Commutation was based, those 
being what the statesmen who procured the Repeal of the Corn 
Law stated would be the averages on the continuance of which 

* " The occasional and temporary fluctuations in the market price of any com- 
modity fall chiefly upon those parts of its price which resolve themselves into 
wages and profit. That part which resolves itself into rent is less afifected by 
them. A nsuni certain in money is not in the least affected by tkem, either in its rate 
(M* its vahie. In settling the terms of the lease, the landlord and farmer endeavour, 
according to their best judgment, to adjust that rate, not to the temporary and 
occasional, but to the average and ordinary price of the produce." — Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations ; B. L c. 7 ; Price of Commodities, 
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they reckoned.* According to such averages, this farm, on the 
4 Course System, produces me — 

£ s. d. 
348 quarters, at 56*. per quarter .... 974 8 

And 435 quarters of barley, at 1^. 11«. %d. per quarter . 688 15 

1663 3 

See what the same produce me at the present prices. 

Wheat, 348 quarters, at the average of Christmafi 1850, 

viz., 408. 3d per quarter 700 7 

Barley, 435 quarters, at 12. 3«. 6d, ditto . . . 511 2 6 

£1211 9 6 

My gross loss on wheat and barley, by the fall in price, 
amounts to 451/. 18*. 6rf. 

I am speaking here of a farm which I well know,t the rent of 
which is but 435/., exclusive of tithes, and on which the farmer's 
net profit was calculated at the same sum, the remainder being 
sunk on the cost of cultivation. Therefore the gross loss 
exceeds the rent on the one hand, and the farmer's net profit 
on the other ? But there are savings in the reduced cost of 
seed, wages, &c. ? Certainly, to a considerable amount ; but 

* Sir Robert Peel said in 1842, "With reference to the probable remunerating 
price, I should say, that for the protection of the agricultural interest, if the price 
of wheat, allowing for its natural oscillations, could be limited to some such 
amount as between 54a. and 58*., I do not believe that it is for the interest of the 
agriculturist that it should be higher. Take the average of the last ten years, 
excluding from some portion of the average the extreme prices of the last three 
years, and 5Qs. would be foimd to be the average. I cannot say, on the other hand, 
that I am able to see any great or permanent advantage to be derived from the 
diminution of the price of com beyond the lowest amount I have named." 

+ It is obviously unnecessary for the present purpose of illustration to enter 
into more detail. The quick Free-trader will probably say, " But from how 
many acres do you get these quarters of grain ] Could not you produce a greater 
number of bushels per acre by higher cultivation?" A very fair question, but not 
at present to the point. Either the land is already in the highest state of culti- 
vation, or it is not. If it is, it can yield no more bushels without impoverishing 
the soil : if it is not, the farmer would reply frankly, " Sir, you are right ; my 
land could produce a greater number of bushels by the help of a much greater cost 
in stock and artificial manures ; and under the stimulus of a fair compeiition I 
might so have risked my capital. But I dare not do so now, at these prices ; and 
indeed all my neighbours who have been thus applying to their land the utmost 
extent of their capital in artificial manures or large purchases of stock, find that 
these prices don't pay the cost of increasing the produce." 

6 
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this farm (a turnip farm) was an excellent stock-fsirm.. I have 
already shown how the reduced price of meat affected those 
profits on which the farmer was to meet the loss upon corn ; 
and I do ask you, my dear John (if you have not entirely 
forgotten all rural affairs), to consider how it is possible that any 
economy and saving in seeds, and in wages, keep of horses, 
house-keeping of farmer (computed to the uttermost farthing), 
can render this gross loss on corn and on barley — added to all 
preceding and continued loss upon cattle — otherwise than 
appalling to the mind, and ruinous to the purse, of the farmer? 
What can any probable or possible reduction of rent do here ? 
What would be 10 per cent, on the rental (viz., between 40/. 
and 50Z.) in counterbalance to a deficit of hundreds ? 

In the first stage of the depression at which we are 
arrived, the loss, as I before stated, falls mainly upon the occu- 
pier. As yet, the landowner has been enabled fairly to say — 
^^ I never called upon you in prosperous seasons for an increase 
of rent ; and one or two failing seasons you must bear as a just 
set-off to your advantage in the good. We are told by some 
that there are exceptional causes to the present prices ; we are 
not without hopes held forth by others that the Legislature will 
interpose on our behalf. We were assured that this repeal of 
the Corn Law was an experiment, and certainly the consent of 
many was obtained to it by the calculations held out by the 
great authorities in favour of it — that we should still retain 
remunerating prices. We donH mean to say that there was an 
absolute promise or contract on a subject on which there was no 
experience to base a guarantee ; but as these great authorities 
have been, as yet, egregiously mistaken in their calculations, we 
have a fair hope that, in another parliament, a great portion of 
such as those authorities influenced, will do us the justice to 
re-consider the question. Such reduction of rent, meanwhile, 
as I could make, while in the aggregate most serious to me, 
would, subdivided amongst yourselves, scarcely be felt.^^ — So 
think or say some. Others return the 10 per cent., and scarcely 
felt it is by the occupier — severely, often, no doubt, by the owner. 

Well, grant that this depreciation continues ; that landlords^ 
rent and farmers' profit are to be re-assessed on an average of 
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years (according to such prices), — grant that, in consequence of 
the savings from cost eflfected by the tariff and in wages, the 
farm upon which 451/. were lost in barley and wheat, is only 
lowered in annual value 200Z. a-year of net profit, and that 
landlord and farmer divide that loss between them, — still it is 
not only a question of rent j the landlord will lose about a fourth 
of his gross farm revenue therefrom, or at least 35 per cent, of his 
net income ; but the farmer must also lose a fourth of his profits 
in return to his capital. And the error into which uninformed 
theorists have fallen on this point will be found, I think, clearly 
explained in the note I append.* 

Grant that you mulct the landlord and the tenant equally to 
a fourth of their income — the fourth of the yearly proceeds from 

* Political economists are quite right in practice as well as theory, in supposing 
that rent comes from the surplus profit ; but those of Mr. Ricardo's school err in 
treating the farmer's share as if ikat did not, also, by uniform practice, come from 
the surplus profit also. They have argued, for instance, as if on a farm paying 
435?. a-year rent, and returning for the tenant's profit, say 435/. a-year also — there 
was, in consequence of low prices, a loss in gross profit of 200Z. — the landlord 
would take that all on himself by lowering the rent to that amount — whereas by 
the invariable practice of surveyors and land agents, and by the usages of custom, 
a re-assessment would divide that loss between the farmer's profit and the landlord's 
rent. We shall see in the next page that there are many disturbing cir- 
cumstances, which would long prevent the landlord's share of loss being so large 
as the farmer's ; but in no case of re-assessment, as a general principle, would his 
rent fall, but what the farmer's profit on the capital he has expended, must fall 
also. The working out of this principle becomes yet more clear, if we look to the 
practice in other countries, where the landlord's share is not positively based upon 
what we call rent. Thus, for instance, it is very common abroad, in France and in 
Italy, for the landlord and farmer to share the net annual profits between them 
the farmer finding the requisite capital and paying all the expenses. These shares 
are sometimes in equal moieties ; sometimes where the ground is fertile and the 
expense light, the landlord's shar^ of profit is much more than the moiety. 
Generally (in spite of what is said to the contrary), it is larger than in England, 
inasmuch as there are not the same exclusive deductions from the landlord's 
profit. Now here it is at once obvious, that all loss of net profit falls on the tenant 
as well as the landlord; and so it does in England, because though here the rent 
simplifies the contract, the same common sense principle prevails in practice ; viz., 
that both landlord and tenant are paid out of net profit. And the reason why, in 
England, the first loss falls exclusively on the farmer, is also obvious. He by the 
payment of a fixed rent becomes not only the sharer of profit, but the speculator 
in its variations. He has all the extra gain in the good year; and, therefore, 
sustains all the loss on the bad ; until, as I before said, by a long continuation of 
the bad years, a re-assessment is made to the joint loss of both parties. 

G 2 
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the principal part of the real property of the nation is gone from 
those, not only who spend it, but those upon whom it was spent. 

Whichever way we look to the question, 200/. loss upon 
a farm that yielded 485Z. rent is lost to the community — 
whether subtracted for the most part from the profits of the 
farmer, or equably divided between him and the landlord — all 
those upon whom that sum were expended, must to that amount 
feel the loss* Extend that loss throughout the country, and 
say if it is to be despised — or if it be only a question of rent. 

Meanwhile many circumstances concur to delay for a con- 
siderable period any fall of rents proportionate to the loss of the 
occupier. The landlord, be he ever so benevolent and desirous 
to meet the times, has against his concessions the check of his 
absolute ruin ; to the majority of the larger landed proprietors, 
with hereditary burdens, a reduction of 20 per cent, on the 
gross rental would wholly absorb the net income. A large 
proportion of proprietors on a smaller scale, habitually resident 
in the country, and acquainted with rural management, would 
prefer cultivating a considerable portion of their land themselves 
to reductions which they could not bear without resigning, not 
luxuries, but comforts, and crippling the means of education to 
their children. For though the land, if let, might not yield 
enough for adequate rent to the landlord, and adequate return 
to the tenant, yet taken in hand by the owner it might well 
yield enough when there was only oTie share, instead of twOy to 
be taken from the produce. On the other hand while the 
landlord has the check of his ruin against material reduction, 
the farmer is urged by the fear of his ruin into struggling on to 
the last, rather than throw up the farm on which he has sunk 
all his capital. The existing race of farmers cannot, as a class, 
have the resource of other occupation ; and there will be always 
found competitors for a vacant farm as there are for a theatre, 
though both farm and theatre may be a losing concern. — 

" Credula vitam 
Spes fovet ; et fore eras semper ait melius. 
Spes alit agricolas ; spes sulcis credita aratis 
Semina, quoe magno foenore reddat ager." 

A new race, too, continually springs up, — the children, perhaps. 
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of traders, — liking the hardy life and healthful pursuits of the 
farmer, willing to trust to the future : having some little extra 
means, beyond the capital invested on the land, disposed to risk, 
and for the present resign, their fair share of pecuniary return 
from the land. They may serve to keep up the rents of the land- 
lord ; but do they keep up the present generation of farmers ? 
Nay, do we not hear it constantly said, with all the complacent 
sang froid of pseudo-political economists, — '^ No doubt the pre- 
sent race of farmers must be swept away, and a new race of more 
energy and capital must succeed/' How then can it be said 
that this is not a vital question for the existing generation of 
farmers ? how can you be astonished that they object to being 
swept away? Great changes in a commercial system must, 
necessarily, occasion great distress and hardship to those the 
changes affect. But when your changes affect a class so 
numerous as the living men engaged in agriculture, at least 
make your changes as mild and as gradual as you can. 

But what effect is this loss to both classes of employer, 
landlord, or tenant, to have on the wages of the labourer or 
their social condition ? I grant to you frankly that as yet the 
distress is but gradually passing from the first phase in the 
cycle — viz. the class of the occupier; but must it not soon 
operate on the labourer to a degree far beyond what it 
has yet gone in those partial districts, where wages already 
have been brought below the level of the cheaper prices of food ? 

You say wages do not depend on the price of bread, and you 
point to instances in manufacturing towns, in which, while the 
price of bread has fallen, the money rate of wages has not 
decreased. 

It is this very fact that ought to make us beware how we 
adopt the error into which a cursory reading of the political 
economists is apt to betray us. They are generally inclined in 
the course of argument to personify the country or community 
as if it were an individual, and to say such and such things 
affect the country, or interest the community. But this country or 
community is parcelled out in different classes and interests, and 
what may affect the one is often very slow in reaching the other*. 
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"The cost of food'' is, no doubt, (as Mr. M'CuUoch 
observes, '^the mam regulator of wages'' in the long run. 
But for a considerable time it may regulate wages in the agri- 
cultural districts, and not affect them in the manufacturing, and 
vice versd. And for this very obvious reason, which comprises 
one of the fundamental doctrines of political economy — Wages 
rise or fall not only in money value, but in actual value, in pro- 
portion to the ratio between the population and the Capital which 
employs iti^ Wages will rise not only in countries, but in 
particular districts, according as the capital in those districts 
increases faster than the population / and fall in proportion as 
the capital is decreased in ratio to the population. 

Whenever, therefore, capital which, as Mr. Mill truly says, is 
nothing more than " t?ie result of savings/^ is diminished in the 
agricultural districts, wages must fall. But certainly you have 
left the farmer no savings! His capital is diminished, and 
diminishing ; and, by the inevitable law of political economy, 
the wages given to the population he employs must propor- 
tionally decrease, so long as that population increases or 
remains stationary. Now, as Mr. M^Culloch has shown, (Pol. 
Econ., p. 413,) when wages decline in consequence of a dimi- 
nution of the capital apportioned to their payment, the supply 
of labourers does not immediately decline ; and therefore, for a 
certain time, wages may fall in the agricultural districts, and 
not in the manufacturing, if the capital in the one, as propor- 
tioned to the population, is diminished, and is not diminished 
in the other. By degrees that portion of the surplus agricultural 
population, which is not removed by mortality or emigration, is 
draughted off to the manufacturing towns, and diminishes wages 
there by increasing the supply of labour. The comparatively 
better wages in the manufacturing towns could not be per- 
manent, because it is an axiom in Political Economy that 
ultimately both " profits and wages on land regulate those in 
manufacturing communities." Meanwhile, if the capital devoted 
to the land be not repaired, the consequences upon wages 

* Mill, Political Economy, Sect. II., Chap. 2, on Wages. M*Culloch, ibid. 
Part II I. f on the Distribution of Wealth. 
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become more and more serious and threatening. For, again/ 
Political Economy tells us that agricultural wages rise in pro- 
portion as capital is employed in bringing inferior soils into 
cultivation, and the concomitant necessity of additional cost on 
the good. And therefore^ as either inferior soils are abandoned, 
or less cost devoted to the good, wages continue to fall ; and 
hence it is that " the cost of food is the main regulator of 
wages.^^ 

Now, to what depth a fall of wages, caused by permanent 
diminution of capital, in ratio to the population, may descend, 
Mr. Mill shall inform us : — " How slow soever the increase of 
population, provided that of capital is still slower, wages will be 
reduced so low that a portion of the population will regularly 
die from the consequences of want.^^ * 

Certainly the farmer does not trouble his head about these 
theories. The distress falls first upon him , he looks round to 
see what he can save ; he comes slowly and reluctantly (for ho 
is a warm-hearted fellow, the British farmer) to a reduction in 
wages equivalent to the price at which he must sell the main 
article of food ; but come to it he must at last. And it is only 
the fortunate check of the farmer's own burden, the poor-rate, 
that interposes between the labourer and that absolute want 
which Mr. Mill predicts to him under the operations of a 
capital that decreases in ratio to the population. 

The distress extends necessarily from occupier and labourer 
to proprietor, and soon spreads to all the trades with which 
they have dealt ; and if the foreigner preserve awhile the cotton 
manufacturer, I know not if that be an adequate counter- 
balancing advantage, and am tempted to exclaim with Lord 
Chatham, " That state alone is sovereign, qui suis stat viribus, 
non alieno pendet arbitrio — which stands on its own strength, 
and hangs not on the will of the foreigner.^' 

But, meanwhile, there is another class most materially affected 
by the change, — ^a class, most essential to the civilisation of the 
country — I mean the Parochial Clergy. When they were in- 
duced, for the benefit of the community, to commute their tithes 

* Mill, Polit. Econ.. p. 5S. 
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into a com rent-charge, upon the average of seven years, they 
were not led to anticipate the time when your law was to deprive 
them of from 20 to 25 per cent, of their income. To tibat reduc- 
tion, if free importation continues, and, with it, the present prices, 
that class of our clergy most worked, and which few will consider 
as over-paid, must soon submit. And when we remember how 
the income of these men is, for the most part, devoted, the unos- 
tentatious charity they practise, the popular education they so 
liberally help to elevate and diffuse — compelled, by their residence 
in the country, to spend what they require for their wants 
chiefly among the neighbouring traders, I can conceive nothing 
more calculated to retard the prosperity and well-being of the 
rural districts — than the impoverishment of that class of gen- 
tlemen which applies means the most moderate to services 
the most usefuh 

It is true that the Clergy profit by the cheaper price in the neces- 
saries of life. But that does not meet the question of justice. 
For you do not say to the other classes of the community, '^ in 
return for such cheapness, we will take away a fourth of your 
income.^^ The clergyman only profits by that cheapness because 
you cannot exclude him from the general effects of legis- 
lation. But if it be true that he could profit to the amount of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent, by your changes ; then the 
other members of society whom you have not mulcted to that 
amount^ profit to the same degree, and relatively to them 
he is therefore still from twenty to twenty-five per cent, the 
poorer. 

But it is a very small proportion of the clergy, and indeed of 
all the middle class, whom a cheaper rate of housekeeping profits 
to between a third and a fourth of their income. 

it profits those whose income is at the lowest, whose families 
are unusually large, and whose whole income, or nearly so, is 
spent upon the absolute bread and meat of the household : but 
this applies less to the clergy and the middle class of gentry 
than to most men : their chief yearly expenses are not in house- 
keeping, but in various wants and duties, which your tariffs as 
yet little reach. There is an insurance on life, or a saving for 
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wife and kindred ; charities ; doctors ; the various accidents 
which are never anticipated ; and, above all, the school-bills for 
children. And if, on the average, you say that the parochial 
clergyman gains ten per cent, on his house bills, and will lose 
twenty-five per cent, in hard money : he has still to thank you 
for a loss on a modest income, of fifteen per cent., which may 
materially interfere with the usefulness of his life as well as its 
comforts. 

Nor do I think it a matter of subordinate importance, though 
it lies latent, acts indirectly, and has been wholly unnoticed, to 
consider what effect the impoverishment of squire, clergyman, 
and farmer, will practically have on the quality of instruction to 
be received by the rising generation; — how far the stinted income 
of the parents may stint also the education of the sons. At the 
very time that you say that farmers most need intellectual culture, 
and call upon them to grapple with new theories and rely upon 
discoveries in science, you will take away the very power to 
bestow on their children the culture you enforce. The clergy- 
man will be compelled to lower the standard of education for 
his sons, the squire that for his ; for the first item on which men, 
pushed hard to make both ends meet, retrench, is the school- 
bills of their children. The impoverishment of these classes, 
diminishes the source of intelligence which has been hitherto 
the richest in its supplies to the nation. For if we look through 
biography, we shall find that by far the largest proportion of the 
most eminent men of whom we boast in literature, in science, in 
the elevated and intellectual departments of action, in all that 
has enriched our nation with the ideas that constitute its most 
imperishable wealth, have sprung not from manufacturing towns, 
but from rural districts, and claim descent from farmers and 
yeomen, country squires, and clergymen. I say this in no dis- 
respect to manufacturing communities, certainly in no disparage- 
ment of the keen and lively intelligence which such communities 
arouse and foster, but which it is in the nature of things that 
such communities should divert either to the pursuit of gain or 
the contests of politics. The trading and manufacturing Car- 
thaginians were quite as clever as the agricultural Romans, but 
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the Carthaginians were the first nation that had for its proverbial 
maxim — " Buy at the dearest and sell at the cheapest market ; ^'* 
and the Romans have left to all time grand thoughts, the 
memory of great deeds, and the heirlooms of imperishable books : 
while the Carthaginians, wholly occupied in commerce, and 
presenting to us an aspect so superb in the sole relation with 
which political economy professes to deal— viz., the economy of 
material wealth — the negotiators and factors of the world — con- 
tributed as little as might be to the wealth of the mind — to 
science and art ; and a Voyage round Africa, by one of their 
generals, is the sole contribution, still extant, of the rivals to 
Roman power during a dominion that exceeded seven cen- 

turies.f 

It has been so haughtily asked by Mr* Cobden, what the 

* The following anecdote, recorded by one of the fathers of the Christian 
Church (St. Aug. lib. xiii. de Trin., c. 3), in reference to the maxim we are told 
to receive as a virtual precept of Christianity, is rather amusing :— " A mounte- 
bank promised to the Carthaginians to discover to them their most secret 
thoughts if they came on a certain day to hear him. When they had assembled, 
* The secret thought of all of you,' said this shrewd fellow, * is, when you buy 
to buy cheap ; when you sell to sell dear.' They all confessed laughing, and with 
great applause, that he had divined aright/' "And thus," adds St. Augustine, 
" confessed themselves — rogues ! " The saint there would seem a little too 
severe if his meaning be not carefully defined. It is a very honest wish to buy 
cheap and sell dear, provided it is one of the thoughts of men ; but if it is the 
paramount engrossing thought, then I am afraid that Augufitine spoke very much 
— as a saint would do. 

+ Intellectual education was much restricted in Carthage — Greek, at one time, 
interdicted. Terence was an African, though it is not clear if he was, properly 
speaking, a Carthaginian by birth ; but he left his country at the age of thirteen, 
received his education at Rome, and cannot be judged as a Carthaginian writer, 
though he may, perhaps, be fairly regarded as an example of what Carthaginians 
might have produced, had their extraordinary intelligence been less confined to 
buying cheap and selling dear. If Terence be excepted, I am not aware that they 
are recorded to have produced any other literary works than Hanno's Voyage, 
cited in the text (which is the sole one extant, through the medium of a Greek 
translation), except a long treatise on Agriculture by one of their generals, and 
after their fall, they got up one philosopher, Clitomachus, who attempted to 
comfort them by essays — a diligent and learned pei*son, whom Cicero says was 
acute enough for a Carthaginian — (acutusiy ut Poenics). We have a fine picture 
left to us of the great Hannibal, in contrast to his countrymen : when, after the 
severe conditions imposed by Rome, which ruined their freedom and grandeur, 
they were lamenting over the necessity of paying the fine from their private 
fortunes, Hannibal burst out laughing. Chid for his indecorum, he answered, 
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*' landed aristocracy " has contrihaited to the mental wealth of 
this country, that we may be forgiven the answer — " More than 
two-thirds of the greatest men whom your history can boast of ! ^' 

But, as here I am contending for the value of sustained edu- 
cation, alike to the proprietor, the farmer, and clergyman of the 
parish,— -and as all three, in fact, appertain to the "Agricultural 
mind,'' — may I respectfully ask, whether, from the first date of 
manufactures amongst us, with all the wealth they have amassed, 
with all the laws that have favoured them, — their several commu- 
nities leagued together, and added, if you will, to all the manu- 
facturing populations of Europe— have produced either writers 
or thinkers, authorities in the law and the state, patriots, or 
heroes to compare for an instant to those whose fathers were 
dwellers on our soil, or pastors in our Church ? 

What writers to compare to Newton, to Bacon, to Boyle ; to 
Addison, to Dryden, to Byron, to Burns ; to Gibbon ; to Robert- 
son ; to Fielding, and to Swift ? 

What statesmen who will throw into shade, Burleigh, and 
Cecil ; Cromwell, and Clarendon ; Walpole, and Chatham ; Fox, 
Wyndham, and Grey? 

Where are the patriots or heroes— the doers of deeds — who are 
to obscure the great images of Hampden and Sidney — of Eliot, 
of Vane, of Falkland and Derby, of Wellesley and Nelson? 
Where the Luminaries of Law, that are to outshine Coke, 
" the great oracle of our municipal jurisprudence '' — Somers, 
" the chief founder of our constitutional monarchy '' — Mansfield, 
Nottingham, and Erskine; — Cowper, equally famous as lawyer 
and statesman; — or the stainless Camden, "whose name English- 
men will honour to the latest generations, for having secured 

" My laughter is near upon tears. You are lamenting your money, and I thought 
of the ruin of Carthage." 

I must be pardoned this long reference to the great Commercial State of the 
ancient world, because it stands in contrast to the Greek republics, where, and 
in Athens especially, though all encouragement was given to foreign commerce, 
it was carried on by settlers — not the citizens. The Greek republicans were so 
jealous of political freedom, that they did not like to extend the franchise to men 
who, as dependent on the foreigner, were deemed, right or wrong, by all the 
Greek sages and legislators to have an interest apart from, and sometimes para- 
mount to, the domestic and internal welfare of the State. 
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personal freedom^ by putting an end to arbitrary arrests under 
general warrants; for having established the constitutional 
rights of juries; and for having placed on an imperishable 
basis the liberty of the press." * 

All these — sons of the soil or the Church 1 1 We may be proud 
of such claims on the respect that is due to one use of our orders^ 
(and that use of the loftiest,) and we may justly desire that there 
should be no diminution in that degree of instruction which the 
children of those orders may receive for the ornament or 
strength of generations to come. Nor for them only, but for 
the whole population, I say, that to lower the standard of 
education among the classes set apart for that portion of the 
intelligence of the country not devoted to buying in the cheapest 
market to sell at the dearest, is to lower the standard of idea, 
and debase the quality, while it diminishes the degree, of intelli- 
gence throughout the whole community; — and that in this 
question of prices which you would reduce to one of rent — this 
question affecting so fearfully the means of squire and clergy- 
man — ^yeoman and farmer — is inevitably involved a fall in the 
standard of education for the rising generation, — since the im- 
poverishment of the parent must affect the resources on which 
the education of the sons will depend. 

You may tell us that Adam Smith, however, asserts that mer- 
chants and master manufacturers are more intelligent as a body 
than we plain country squires. (And their intelligence, indeed, 
I never dispute ; it is only the application of it which can give 
us, through biography, any claim to superiority.) But while 
Adam Smith praises their acuteness, observe, my dear John, 
how he cautions society against their judgment. And in 
citing the words of the great writer upon whom that class which 
is supposed to have an interest more peculiarly counter to the 
agricultural in the question before us, chiefly relies, I say 

* Campbell's lAvet of the Lord Cliancellors. 
t Even Mr. Cartwright, to whose mechanical ingenuity manufacturers owe so 
much, was the son of a country gentleman ', and Mr. Cobden himself, of whose 
talents no man can doubt, is fond of stating, with some semblance of pride, that 
he, too, is a child of the land. 
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with sincerity, that the language of caution employed by Adam 
Smith is far stronger than I would have presumed to use : — 

^^ Merchants and master manufacturers, as during 

their whole lives they are engaged in plans and projects, they 
have frequently more acuteness of understanding than the 
greater part of country gentlemen. As their thoughts, however, 
are commonly exercised rather about the interest of their own 
particular branch of business than that of the society, their 
judgment, even when given with the greatest candour (which 
it has not been upon every occasion), is much more to be 
depended upon with regard to the former of those two objects 

than the latter The interest of the dealers in any 

particular branch of trade and manufactures is always in some 
degree diflferent from, and even opposite to, that of the public. 
The proposal of any new law or regulation of commerce, which 
comes from this order, ought always to be listened to rvith great 
precaution, and ought never to be adopted till after having been 
long and carefully examined, not only with the most scrupulous, 
but with the most suspicious attention. It comes from an order 
of men whose interest is never exactly the same with that of 
the public ; who have generally an interest to deceive, and even 
to oppress the public ; and who, accordingly, have upon many 
occasions both oppressed and deceived it.^^ — Adam Smith, 
Book I., c. xi., Wealth of Nations. 

To sum up the authorities from Free-trading political econo- 
mists that I have arrayed on the side of justice to the land, — 
I must here bid you observe, my dear John, how wholly 
it has been overlooked, that when Adam Smith expresses 
himself in favour of the free importation of cattle and corn, he 
does so expressly upon the assumption, that that importation will 
be so slight as not to injure the farmer. This is his main and 
almost sole argument for advising such importation. "If/^ he 
says, " importation of foreign cattle were made ever so free, so 
few could be imported, that the grazing trade of Great Britain 
could be little affected by it." (Book IV., c. xi.) And he supposes 
that the importation of lean cattle, which he says only could be 
imported, would not interfere with the interest of the feeding or 
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fattening countries^ only with the breeding. Experience having 
proved that these assumptions are wholly contradicted by the 
facts, — 1st. That the importations of foreign cattle have been 
very large. 2nd. That not only lean cattle, but meat for market 
(cured meat alone to at least four times the weight of the lean 
cattle), has been imported. 3rd. That the reduced price in 
meat effected by these importations does interfere with the 
interest of the feeding and fattening countries, since the price 
at which cattle are again sold by the farmer does not pay the 
cost of feeding and fattening; — the whole of Adam Smith's 
argument falls to the ground, and he himself in consistency 
would have been compelled to relinquish it, since (in Book I., 
c. xi.) he had shown it to be absolutely necessary for the im- 
provement of tillage, — that the " price of butcher^s meat, and 
consequently of cattle, must rise till it gets so high as to become 
as profitable to employ the most fertile and best cultivated 
lands in raising food for them, as in raising corn." 

In the same chapter (Book IV., c. xi.), he argues for the im- 
portation of free corn expressly on the same ground ; — ^viz. that 
" it would very little affect the interest of the farmer in England, 
since corn is a much more bulky commodity than butchers' 
meat; since the small quantity of corn imported in times of 
scarcity ought to satisfy the farmers they had nothing to fear 
from the freest importation ; and since (according to his calcu- 
lation) the average importation one year with another does not 
exceed the five hundredth and seventy-one part of the annual 
consumption" Here again, too, the recent facts being diametrically 
opposed by experience to the assertion in theory, Adam Smith's 
argument is lost ; and here again he would be compelled in 
consistency to withdraw it, since, if the free importation does 
largely affect the capital of the farmer, Adam Smith has 
expressly stated his opinion, " that the capital employed in 
Agriculture, not only puts into motion a greater quantity of 
productive labour than any equal capital employed in manufac- 
tures, but in proportion, too, to the quantity of productive 
labour which it employs, it adds a much greater value to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, to the 
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real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in 
which a capital can be employed, it is by far the most advan- 
tageous to the community/'* 

This early father of the doctrine of free competition proceeds 
to admit and to state, that " there are two cases in which it will 
generally be advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign, for 
the encouragement of domestic, industry. 

" The first is when some particular sort of industry is necessary 
for the defence of the country,^' He alludes here to the Shipping 
Interest under the Navigation Act ; but it matters not whether 
the defence be from without or within. A country may be in 
as much danger from internal disaffection as from a foreign 
enemy ; and there are few, perhaps, who would not think it a 
less danger for Britain to face a fleet from Russia, than to 
contend with deep and rankling discontent amongst the owners 
and occupiers of the British soil. 

" The second case '^ (says Adam Smith) " in which it will be 
generally advantageous to lay some burden upon foreign, for 
the encouragement of domestic, industry, is where some tax is 
imposed at home upon the produce of the latter. In this case 
it seems reasonable that an equal tax should be imposed upon 
the produce of the former. This would not give the monopoly 
of the home market to domestic industry, nor turn towards a 
particular employment a greater share of the stock and labour 
of the country than what would naturally go to it. // would 
only hinder any part of what would naturally go to it from being 
turned away by the tax into a less natural direction, and would 
leave the competition between foreign and domestic industry after 
the tax, as nearly as possible upon the same footing as before it.'' 
Therefore in just equivalent to the taxes on the land, (for every 
tax on the producer, by diminishing his capital, is effectively a 
tax on the produce,) a correspondent tax on the foreign-corn 
competitor is required. 

* Certain modem political economists contend that this is a very exaggerated 
estimate of the national value of agricultural capital ; but they will observe that 
that is not here the point in question ; the more important Adam Smith considered 
that capital, the more ite would have shrunk from invading it by any of his own 
theories as to the safety of free importation of agricultural produce, if experience 
showed that the facts contradicted those theories to the injury of the capital. 
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Thirdly. — Mark this ! Even where neither of these cases may 
apply, Adam Smith states, " that where by premous high duties 
or prohibitions employment has been extended to a great multi- 
tude of hands, humanity may in this case require, that the 
freedom of trade should be restored only by slow gradations, and 
with a good deal of reserve and circumspection/' — Book IV., c. xi. 

I now hasten to the close. Without entering into mere party 
and personal questions, involving the rise or the fall of Govern- 
ments; — without impugning the motives of the dead, or 
violating the respect due to the living; — with as little of 
acrimony, I trust, as may be compatible with manly and 
earnest contest against powerful opponents, — I have stated the 
case of my Clients — I have summoned as my witnesses on 
their behalf (for a fixed duty at least) the great masters of 
economical science. The distress they allege is acknowledged 
from the throne ; it is allowed by the Minister. At present, as 
I have stated, the full weight of distress rests on the occupier. 
Soon it must extend; — not only to clergyman and land- 
owner — ^but to labourer and tradesman. Already in many 
districts the labourer begins to feel that the cheap loaf entails 
the low wages, and brings him nearer and nearer to the work- 
house. In other districts, where wages are not yet lowered to 
the ratio of prices, the farmer feels the humanity that is akin 
to his genial nature, oozing away, as the well-being of the 
men he employs is adduced as an argument for beggaring 
the employer. Grand social evil! hostile interest between 
masters and men — ^beware how it spreads too far. Already in 
rural towns tradesmen begin to feel the change — already say 
" Trade is bad; something must be done for the farmer.'* Ay, 
that ^^ something? '* What but the mitigation of your policy can 
do it ? Already the tradesmen in the metropolis, spite of the 
temporary aid the Grand Exhibition may afford them, begin 
to complain that gentlemen don't lay out what they did ; 
and many a sturdy Free-trader behind the counter is already 
converted by the inspection of his ledger. Common sense 
is at work amongst all who sell, and is putting this question, 
which a:dmits but one answer — "Do I save by the baker what 
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I lose by abridging the means of my customers ?^^ And so 
gradually will that same common sense work, till it reach 
the manufacturer himself, through all its indirect channels, 
and prove to him the true value of the Home-market, that 
he at present despises. 

Sooner or later, the movement of distress must pass through 
all these phases, if there be a single shred of truth in the funda- 
mental laws that govern the relations of seller and buyer, of 
capital and wages. And if the question of some relief to the 
agricultural interest could be delayed till then, there would be 
no doubt as to how the constituencies of the country would 
decide it. But then, alas ! much greater the difficulty to repair 
the evil — a vast portion of the agricultural capital would be 
irretrievably sunk and destroyed — the process of restoration 
would be far more arduous and prolonged. Feelings of bitter- 
ness and desire of retaliation would have been engendered by 
distress and rooted by despair ; and I fear that you would have 
converted the very class most naturally inclined to peace and 
order, into the very one most dangerous and disaffected. 

Pause, then, before you so resolutely say that you will not 
retrace a step of your path — before you close the door to all 
conciliation, on so many millions of your suffering countrymen. 
I own myself that it is the social considerations inseparably 
mixed up with this question that weigh upon me far more than 
any that can be suggested by the principles to which mere 
political economy confines its survey. And I will own further, 
that while pleading for the cultivator of the land, I carry my 
sight far beyond his immediate interest ; and I feel, as an 
Englishman, grave apprehensions for all the other sections into 
which the community is divided. 

Grant that you are correct in your general principle, as 
political economists ; pause as statesmen, pause as patriots, 
before you so rigidly apply it. 

" Omnia mala exempla bonis initiis orta sunt.' 
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* " All that in the end become evil in example, spring from principles that were 
good in the commencement." 
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Such are the words assigned to Caesar by an historian, reared 
amid those feuds of party and of class which closed in the cor- 
ruption of the noblest people and the downfal of the grandest 
commonwealth that illustrate the mournful record of departed 
nations. 

Our foreign trade, the exports of our cotton manufacture, 
are worthy objects of attention ; but they are not the sole ones. 
The wealth of the State itself cannot so absorb the attention of 
a thoughtful Legislator, but what he will also regard the moral 
and social circumstances by which alone that wealth can be 
permanently secured. Let me care ever so much for money, it 
is not only to make money that I must care ; I must also look to 
the safeguards that are to prevent me from losing it. 

"Defence,'' says Adam Smith, "is of much more importance 
than opulence.'' 

Our debt — the fundholder — the safety of the empire in its 
actual and necessarv defences, — all these I must look to as a 
citizen, as well as to the quantity of cotton I can sell to the 
foreigner. 

The debt — the fundholder ! Are any of us blind to the fact 
that ever since PeeFs Currency Bill, there has rankled deep in 
the minds of the agricultural class, which that Bill so gravely 
affected, a sentiment of injury which it were wise not to irritate 
too sorely ? And though I, myself, reprove that sentiment, and 
would resist any retaliation which it might engender, there is 
a man of far more authority than I, who, not very long since, 
has openly maintained that sentiment to be just; a man, at the 
time clothed with the dignity of a Minister of the Cabinet, and 
who is now the momentary idol of the party that arrogates the n 

title of " Liberal," — I mean, of course. Sir James Graham.* Il^ 

* " Subsequent events had confirmed the wisdom of the predictions of the Hon. 
member for Essex (Mr. Baring). The landlords were obliged to reduce their rents 
equivalent to the altered value of money ; they were obHgcd to reduce their means 
of meeting their engagements, while the weight of their fixed engagements, instead of A 

heiiig diminished, icas actually increased by the alteration ejfected in the standard of 
value. Ho concurred in what was stated on that point in the lleport of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of last session. In fact he drew up the report that was agreed 
to by that coiiimHtee ; he had stated in that report that a matter which, according ^ 

to the time pf^irlji'ibnd for Hs' consideration, might be but a trifling injustice in 
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This powerful orator and distinguislied legislator has lately 
invited us to frankness ; pardon me^ then^ John^ if I am &ank ; 
for I speak of an evil which, to my mind, is as great, as, (perhaps^ 
it is greater than) all that could fall on the land. Frankly I 
say, then, this : — 

Plunge the whole agricultural class into permanent difficulty 
and distress, and depend upon it the fundholder will have cause 
to tremble ; either by loud demands for paper currency, or by 
a determined resolution to resist the taxes which defray the 
debt. 

First, indeed, under the cry of economy will go those expenses 
which maintain our navy and protect our shores. And, how- 
ever welcome to the followers of Mr. Cobden may be the 
recruits to his financial standard amongst the agricultural 
members to whom he has before appealed, I do not think that 
prudent men, — nor men who have not lost the love and pride of 
country, without which no community can endure long, — can 
contemplate without alarm the probability of such combination 
of votes in the House of Commons, as may reduce the empire 
of Great Britain to a fourth-rate state, leaving none of the 
defences which other fourth-rate states concur in maintaining. 
It was the boast of Themistocles that he knew how to render a 
small state great. From a modern school, politicians have arisen 
who seem to make it their boast that they know how to make 
great states small.* 

Look where we will at the consequence of leaving a deep and 
lasting remembrance of wrong and of insult upon the minds 
and hearts of a vast number of men ; whom no redistribution 

1826 and 1827, would be an overwhelming and most indefensible injustice in 1833. 
— Speech of Sir James Qraham on the Com Laws, March 6, 1834. 

* Themistocles fulfilled his boast by a policy which appears to have consisted 
in creating and maintaining a shipping interest and a maritime power — obtaining 
the sovereignty of the sea ; founding and securing an empire of dependent con- 
federacies ; introducing into his own country the manufactures and arts of the 
foreigner; securing to them the markets of Home; protecting their industry 
where such protection seemed needed ; but not giving to the counsels of those 
who, by foreign trade, could make themselves independent of the native interests, 
the preponderant influence in the state. Such, too, was the policy by which 
England rose; and such is the policy the new sci^odl woulsl-re^T'rse from its base 
to its capital. 
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of the franchise^ however artfully arranged, can deprive of 
numerous representatives connected by the union of a common 
sufiPering ; and there is cause for the most anxious alarm in all 
who do not confine their thoughts to the Carthaginian's maxim 
of ^^ Buy cheap, and sell dear/' 

You dilate on the blessings of Peace, — ^you cannot prize 
those blessings too highly, — but is there no danger in impress- 
ing upon the most high-spirited and martial part of your 
population the conviction that in war lies their sole chance of 
return from property and remuneration for labour. You must 
be conscious that the evil which modern civilisation has most 
to apprehend, lies, not as of old, in the incursions of the bar- 
barians, but in the struggle and ferment of civilisation itself; 
that in the heart of your great manufacturing towns, works 
alike all that expedite progress, and all that can threaten dis- 
solution; that thence emerge the dread ^^ cohors febHum;'^ 
the heated desires for a change, never circumscribed in the 
mild limits of reform ; the tendencies to whatever can revolu- 
tionise institutions ; and substitute for the fair false dreams of 
Atlantis and Utopia, those conditions of labour on which 
practical society is based. Checked by the inert resistance of 
the classes that live on the land, this, which is the imme- 
morial and universal spirit of manufacturing communities 
under all forms of government, is but conducive to improve- 
ment. The collision of opinion, when the innovating spirit is 
opposed and tempered by that which adheres to the ancient 
forms of constitutional freedom, strikes out those compromises 
which admit of change, but temper change into harmony with 
order. It is good for democracy itself, that the state should 
contain a fair proportion of the elements of conservatism. Poli- 
tical liberty could not last a year, if there were not in the com- 
munity some retentive and tenacious principle which preserves 
liberty itself from the eternal experiments of fanatics; who, finding 
no movement of the machine can convey them beyond the reach 
of toil and of hunger, vent their disappointment at last on the 
mainspring of the mechanism itself. It is the recognition and 
establishmejltjotcttlist principle, which has rendered hitherto 
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so stable the mighty Eepublic of America ; and has balanced 
the impatience of men ^*in crowded cities pent/' with the counter- 
poise of that prudence which is inseparably connected with 
property in land ; that is, where return from the property is safe 
under systems of order, and only endangered by periods of 
convulsion. It is this principle alone, though exhibited in its 
weakest and most inoperative form, which has saved France from 
Paris and Lyons, and stayed the Communism engendered in 
urban populations, by the votes of proprietors in land. While, 
on the contrary, one main cause of the brief duration of all 
the ancient republics, was the preponderance of the urban over 
the rural classes, — with them there was but one word for the 
State and the City. 

Is there, then, no danger in converting the sole conserving 
and retentive classes of the state into those most indiflferent to 
\ your institutions, and least interested in that order of things, 

which has condemned them alone to sacrifice and calamity, and 
denied to them alone all mitigation of injury ? Consider the 
* incessant fluctuations, from well-being to adversity, to which 

that part of your population dependent chiefly or largely on 
foreign trade and foreign competition, is exposed. Consider, that 
at any time, despite the repeal of the Corn Law, the manufac- 
turing operatives must be subject to sudden distress ; that sudden 
distress with them springs at once into loud disafiection; that they 
never want the agitator and the leader : And when you would 
turn for aid, not to the bayonet of the soldier (I at least will not 
. speak of that), but to the opinion of the class on which, of old, 

I without appeal, you could peacefully rely, is there no chance 

'*''i that you may find it sullen or neutral in the senate ? — supine 

..'^ or hostile through the land ? It is not that the members of that 

class would sympathise with the cause which threatened disorder ; 
it is simply that they may have ceased to feel interest in the order 
endangered. No proprietor, no gentleman felt interest in the 
cause of the mob that surrounded the Tuileries ; they had only 
ceased to feel interest in the principles of government which 
Louis Philippe represented. Their interest did not awake till 
afterwards, when life was threatened by the blood-red banner 
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of the terrorist, and property was proclaimed a theft by the 
schoolmen of Communism. 

Believe me, these are no idle fears ; they come from close 
observation of the temper of the cultivators and inhabitants of 
the land. Scorn, O Free-trader, if you will, my views of 
your theory; despise me, if you will, as reasoner, logician, 
scholar, investigator of historical precedent, or examiner into 
the theories and abstract principles of science. But few will 
deny, however exaggerated in all else be my reputation as 
a writer, that where the reputation has been the most 
acknowledged, it rests upon some truth in observing the 
springs of human action. It is as the habitual and long- 
experienced observer of men that I utter this warning. It is 
my hope and belief that the warning will not be in vain. 

If you say, " Grant that your apprehensions are just as to the 
danger from irritation in one class, is there not a danger as great 
in provoking the resentment of others more numerous ? Re- 
member this is a question of exports to the manufacturer ; it is - 
more, a question of the price of bread to the people.^^ If you 
say this, I reply, that I know and feel most deeply the importance 
of those considerations in popular opinion ; and, though exports 
are not in themselves a guarantee of the prosperity of the 
manufacturer, nor the cheapness of food an unequivocal test of 
the physical well-being and social advance of the labouring 
population, yet I think that Lord Stanley has acted wisely, and 
shown that, in this respect, he comprehends the duty of the 
CONCILIATOR wheu he has taken Free-traders themselves for 
authorities, and proposed a fixed duty, the most moderate you 
can give, and on which any rise in price to the farmer cannot, 
in the judgment of profound economists, raise in practice the 
price of the loaf beyond what at least would be immediately 
counterbalanced by custom to the tradesman, — improved home 
market to the manufacturer, and rise of wages to the labourer ; 
a rise, under such a duty, sufficiently just to conciliate him ^ 

who sells his work, sufficiently slight not to injure percep- 
tibly the profits of him who hires it ; a duty, in short (to repeat ^1 
the deliberate opinion of Mr. M^Culloch), that would " be 
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innocuous in scarce years when importation is necessary, and 
not only be advantageous to the agriculturist, but redound to 
the advantage of the other classes." * 

Much misconception prevails when our opponents seem to 
confound the consideration of this single claim with a repeal of 
the general tariff. Neither Lord Stanley, nor any chief in 
his party, has proposed to reverse the commercial policy 
commenced, oi* to interfere with those articles the greater 
cheapness of which now diminishes the yearly expense of the 
consumer. It is but on a single article, that it is proposed 
to raise a revenue on the foreigner, to be devoted towards a 
reduction of the most grievous tax on the national community ; 
and with the indirect consequence, though with the acknow- 
ledged view, of relieving a vast class of our countrymen whom 
our Legislature condemns to severe trial, and has no other 
practical means to assist. 

Let the agriculturists contrast by their own moderation the 
vehement intolerance which would deny all relief to their dis-s- 
tress, and it will be impossible to revive against them, at least 
to any degree that would justify alarm, the agitation which is 
held forth as the main argument to prevent concession to what 
suffering demands as justice, and political economy commends as 
wisdom. Far more cause for alarm in the despair of hearts 
hitherto so attached to ybur institutions, and the progressive 
decay of an interest so essential to the welfare of all. It is 
difficult to agitate the humanity of England against distress : 
And though, as yet, the distress of the agriculturist may have 
but partially reacted on the rest of the community, enough has 
been felt to make " sensible men " of every rank rejoice at any 
reasonable proposition by which it may be mitigated, and separate 
themselves from the unworthy clamour by which it may be 
sought to drown the groans of their suffering countrymen. 

I own that the benefit to the agriculturist, in a moderate 
fixed duty, would be small in comparison to the loss he has 
sustained and the risks he must encounter ; but in consenting 

* Refer to the quotation from Mr. M'CuUocK (pp. 54, 65), on the advantages 
of a fixed Duty to all classes. 
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